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| Hermann Windeck, junior boss of a 
haulage corıpany in Dusseldorf, does not 
understand thie warld anymore, Hadn't ho 
done everything possible with his money 
and Imagination to place another Jowel in 
the crown of the North Rhine-Westpha. 
lian capital, whlch 30 likes to present 
itself as a lrue metropolis with all the 


W THIS ODD WORLD 


A solid gold Rolls Royce 


— well almost! 


groom were quickly recrulted fn: 
office to complote tle ai i; 
The Mainzers” rosponse waş an i 
reportage on this Jealor in gent; 
“The undersignod and his business o 
agues are by no ıncans pleased 
text of your report,” Windeck wrole lj 
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Federal Chancellor Kurt Georg Klesinger with his wife at a traditional tea 
Pem : 


(Photo! dpa) 


towards the tw cornmunist superpowers 
differ ا‎ 
`. Thirty yşars ago the military men who 
wore in power in Japan and Germany 
reckoned. that these geopolitical diffe 
rences would work out t6 the advantage 
of thelr respective imperialist policies. 
Now that Ile world has grown so nth 
smaller due lo technological means of 
communication it is ovldenl {hat genuine 
couperlion is possible only in some 
sectlols, : E 
` Soviet propaganda’ could have suved 
iiself the trouble of casting ispersions'on 
the occasion Gf Chancellor’ Kicsinger's 
visit lo Tokyo. There is Lo be no renewnl 
of the Tokyo-Berlin axis, at least not in 
thie old sênso. Which does nol moan to 
say that the Chancellor’s visil brought no 
benefits. ' 1 1 Hans Reiser 
(Süddeuısche.Zêéitung, 23 hiay 1969) 


ceremony in Kyoto - ڍ‎ 


that a conspiracy was being hatched 
against the non-proliferation treaty. 

For all these reasons it was no coin- 
cidence that boty in Tokyo and in Bonn 
Chancellor. Kiesinger added by way of an 
afterthought to every announcement’ of 
closer and. moro cordial] cooperation that 
ths applied to All sectors in ‘which 


` cooperallon appeared appropriate and in 


which interests coincided. 

A fair amount of parallelism in in- 
terests' by no means implies thal overall 
interests are identloal; partloularly as tlo 
common strength of the two couniries 
ang their Industrial capacity is bound to 
make them compelitors nıorc oflen than 
NOt. 

The geographical situation also has an 
effect. While both Japan and this country 
are allied to the United States rather than 
the Soviet Union or China their attitudes 


' Kiesinger in Tokyo visit: 
. avoids misinterpretation 


a 2 2 
increase cooperation, while , Chancellor 
Kieşinger admitted that the consultation 
agreed between the two countries had not 
been. taken seriously but despite his pro- 
mise to do better ,in future took the 
greatest care to avoid creating the im- 
pression that the former alliance between 
the two powers might again be in the 
making. .. E 
As a result the exchange of views on 
joint efforts to stabilise. the situation in 
South-East Asla progressed no further 
than agreement irr principle, as Chancellor 
Kiesinger put ijf. : 
Even on such’ political issues ‘as the 
non-proliferatlon treaty, on which the 
basic position and interests of both coun- 
tries are virtually the same, agreements 
were not reached,: stiil' less — to use Dr 
Kiesinğer'a. phrase, borrowed from ' Eco- 
nomic ` Affalts Minister Schiller — any 
declsion on concerted action. 
`’ This uhiderlliied of’ the one hand thé 
Chancellor’s determination not to create 
more troublo for himself at home a$ a 
result of his confidential talk with Mir 
Sato and his public statements in Tokyo... 


Ho certainly gave the impresslon of thinke . 


ing more about the cbalition and the 
olectlon campaign. 

On the other hand, «tho Chancellor 
mado it clear that he had no anli-Ame- 
rican feelings. He took scrupulous care to 
avoid the’ slightest. impression ‘that this 
might be the'case, He also made sure that 
there could.be no question of suspecting 


was one, and the old demand for puclear- 
free zones, which might well provoke 
çonyentlonal , aggression . rather . than 
prevent a nuclear, holocaust, must pot be 
allowed to dislract from this anxiety... , 


' ‘Nuclear armaments cost ` enorniOus 
slams of money; as countries everywhere, 
not least Anierice ‘and thei Soviet Union, 
are noting with increasing bitterness. So 
hope:-remailns that ' a limitation of this 
expeniditüre might be agreed by Washing- 
tOn aud ‘NMoscaw, ‘both of whom .appdar 
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-they are! no. les dangerous {han the 
Bomb, which 4 great. power can use only 


3 a peril. 5 ‘Frledileh Heteqg, 
" ' (Frankfurter Neue Presse, 21 May 1969) 


. Disarmarmient: 
conference’ 


Ruriaiia beds to feat But Its !nfaltty 
‘anid armoured units, e i 
„ : The ‘Czgchosloyaks have learnt fh 
el E BO I Tit, hand. 1 
„demand made by the Czech delegate at 
Genev fol a ban oh the ûse: of nulear 


'ing ‘the Soviet. Union ‘but also: among 
` nelghboirs of Red China... sii i. -. 

; The Wisi For'afl end 10 Fulfear wea 
‘panty, aft uifilfillable“ohé f ever “thére 


- JÉ èame aš'something of a surprise, and 
by'no mearis an ‘Unpleasant: one; to see 
the chlef delegate of an Eastern Bloc 
country at the Gerieva disarmament cori- 
‘ference express the: wilespread’ dissatis- 
‘faction. over ‘the attitude of the nuclear 
powers. e ESE 
:.- The Rumanign:'spokesman: implicit! 
attacked the Soviet Untort, too.’ He: was 
disappointed by Moscow's disarmament 
performances ahd called' on. the Ktémlin 
' too no longer to evade the problem, 
‘There’ éari' bé rio doubt’ that the Aue 


` Nofiinuéleat ‘Rumania’ will always: Be 
less than a match’ for its highly nuclê- 
.„arlëeti rieighbolir’ fo the’ horth, yet it is 
"nol the Kremiin"s nuclear arsenal that 


° Not until their last meeting, a social 


encounter, did Chancellor Kiesinger and 
Japanese Premier Eisaku Sato have the 
opportunity of discussing in private what 
used to be called the Tokyo-Berlin axis, 
Mentioning of his own accord the 
history of and the events leading up to 
the Second World War Premier Sato 
concluded by noting that “We have learnt 
from past grave mistakes.” 1 
. Chancellor Kiesinger’s observations 
ean be reduced to the remark that “past 
alliances between our two countries for 
mistaken military purposes should . not 
slop us now from jointly pursuing a 
policy of peace.” 2 
This shortened accountof the ex- 
change of views makes clear the chafiges 


| that have taker place in’ political back- 


ground’ sincé' ‘the late Chancellor Adé- 
nauer's state visît to Japan in 1960. 


i 1 “Twenty-four years. after the total de- 
. feat..tho: lenders of both countries had 


ruşhed them, headlong into, both have 
become induştçial ginntg, well awaro. of 
.he second-rate rolo tho .play . behind 
Washington, Moscow and. Poking, ştil 
have to pay -attontlon to more than their 
mmediato national concoms and even 
keep an eyo on more than their nelghı- 
bouring regions. 


În both cases the compulsion lo do so 
1s not the, result of political and military 
ambitlons but derlves from’ the rèalisation 
that each's high-export Industries can 
only be kept at full blast, the only 
guarantee of further growth, provided 
can rely or more or less stable 
markets, 

Despite , the points Japan and this 
coumtry have in common It transpired 
that differençes. do exist, and not only 

Japan is more interested in Euro- 
Fe than this country i in Asla, 
er Sato..was most afixlous to 


LEE MRS PERE E 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Opel re-vamps marketing techniques 


SPORT. 1 `, Paga15 


Roundup Ihe apûrts thaf excit 


wrathfully« 


The last seılence was “ironic ht 
extreme," he complained. Tlıe Coney 
talor remarked that even iıı the Ett 
Pill and the ntonıie bomb, Of specilr, 
and ımass slaughter, people still i 
ihelr money on “trashy illusions," ` 


` This was too big a pill to Swallos,z 
Hermann Windeek rarıounced that kia 
going “lo place the inatter immedi; 
the. hands of ny: lawyers.” 1 
demanded of a journalist who xen 
punied the team from Mainz, Are ji 
really ware of what yol hate 
ed?" ^ (DUE ZEIT, 9 May r 


The not so affluent soci ly & 


working fumilles were the mosl Pêk. 
for ready cush,. whilst people. wha a 
self-employed were least likely to falli: 
financial ditficulties. 

Important factors in tnanaging ful 
budgets were the net family income, 
size of the family and the standard 
living tho family aspirod to, About kı 
thirds of the people in this countrydoy 
to put a Jitile money by for unfores 
Cımorgengieş. The. survey showed hoke 
that almost a quarter nade no اا‎ 
fur expenses that might occur and cik 
einbaırassmiett. (Iundulsblatt, 23 April 94: 


of.avaryona who malters in 


` "stringers" reportirig from all over Germany and’ aroiınd {he . 
printadl daliy, of, whieh 210,000 go io: 


impressed, howcver. They thought the 
whole business rather ridiculous and 
pretontious. . 
“Unbelievable,” sald Windeck. “And 
the shots weren't good either.” Where- 
upon he turned-to the-Second Progranıme 


People in Mainz . inviting the for thelr’ 


views. He shouldn't have. ‘The Matnz 
people .really went to town on tho ven- 
ture ٤ 

. Again Windeck proferred his eloquent 
manuscript, inviting his critics to publish. 
from it what' they pleased. .A bride and 


‘A quarter of the people iı this country 
live from hand to mouth, according lo’ 
the Institute for ‘Social Rescarch (IN- 
FAS), .Aş many as 25 per cent of tlie 
people questioned admitted that they’ 
oncountered difficulties if there wore any 
delay in payirig salaries, Wuğes or pen- 
slong. ' 7: ° 2 

Two-tilirds 'of thiosê questioncd hdiiit- 
ted that they were not absolutely punc- 


, ual when it came to making payments. 
‘Ten per cent refused to answer such 
` questions, 


Ono result of the survey was thul 
E 


titer Allgemeine. 


. ZHITUNG flÜR DRUTSCHLANP:. 1. 


orld,’ 280,000 ‘copies ars 


, Bubseriberş, 20,000 aré distributed abroad, and the balancé js sold 
„ on newsstands; Every issue is read by at least four or [ive persons, 0 
Frankfurter ‘Allgemeine Zeitung ls the paper of the. buşineşs-. 


. man and the politlclan, 


man and indeed 
the Federal Repuhlic,' 


8 ea e A Rs 

` For arıyone wishing to penetrate the German market, the Frank- - : 
furter Allgémelne is a must, In a.country of maniy famous news. .. : ' 
Papers its authorlty, scope, and iInfluencê can be matcHed only at. -' : 


2 


Sratitfurtet Allgemeine... 


NEE 


“The price of the bubbly is inclusive, so it 
is hardly noticed.” 

Nevertheless, there was still sonıething 
missing, Along with every Westerner with 
a deep respect for tradition, Hermann 
Windeck. knew that the Higher Life in 
terms of luxury does not consist of mere 
technical gadgets. Unalloyed happiness 
requires-real, lasting, unalloyed gold. 

And it came to pass. The mudgılards 
of the bridal limousine are of pure gold 
leaf. “Guaranteed 24 carat. 1 bet that 
takes your breatlı away,” Hermann Win- 
dock said. 

The price’ a lucky couple niust pay for 


` the hofiout of riding in this dream car' is 


not revealed. What is obvious is that the 
dream world in which Windeck would 
have his bridesand grooms travel-the first: 
milê' of their married lif (afterwards: to' 
be-assisted perhaps in' moving their furnl. 
tre'by: his ted.vans) io longer exists. 

This peddler of romantloisnı is feuding 
with the televislon cûompanles. He now 
regrets what he first -trled to launch: by 
aggressive means — nation-wide publicity: 
on the television screen. 

. The Coloğne‘based Westdeüitsches 
Férisehten team arrived 1Ö report on tliê' 
gold{eaf marvel. Windeck had prepared a 
three page manuscript “containing every- 
thing that!needs' tb be known:about the 
car and our intêntiûng”" ' ' 

The men from the Rhine were Jess 


E ie ¢ .‏ و 
E OPA eS‏ 


Zeitung has been 


: ne's ıundarly,:. 2 
its.circulation-—-.which covert 1:. ا‎ 


İ the ten bést newspapérs of thi World. Thefiréttime' 


of the Federal Republic, In addition . 
correspondents of iis own, the paper iat 450 * 
a lı 5 ی‎ 


trimmings? 


Windeck cante to the conclusion that 
the time had Come for Dûsseldorf’s brides 
and biidegrooms to be . drivon to the 
church or to the registry office not in any 
of the fancy cars the Continent has to 
offer but in a “car of real elegance.” The 
only model that came up to Windeck's 
siandards of elegance naturally was a 
Rolls Royce. 2 


Accordingly, Herntann Windeck set off 
for the home of these cars and, true 
enough, found a splendid 39-year-old 
model that belonged’ to a titled gentle- 
man. le was deterred from buying 
neither ry, the respectable ‘age of the .car 
nor by the price, 60,000 Marks. All he 
had in mind was ow wonderful a young 
couple would look in it, on its way to 
exchange quptial vows, 


ne thing bothered Wihdèck, howdver, 
What, after all, is a Rolls Royce iii a-city 
that is teeming witlh-nillliohaires? A min 
of infallible taste, he soon came up with ã ` 
solution, i'0 om r. f 
.; The: “best experts" wera called’ in to. 
paint tho vehlele g virlğinal white, Disres 
garding the expence, the. seats were dra- 
ped witht the finest material anid the very 
best leather, 


Stereophonic radio was installed, “We 


,are thinking of something like Handel's 


Largo," sald Windeck, Not forgetting, of 


„Course, the obligatory champagne bar. 
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Candidates at the Bonn training centre for the diplomatic sarvica 
(Photo: Bundesbildstelle) 


constitutional and international law, poli- 
tical economy and instruction in the 
preparation of diplomatic reports. Bofore 
the fînal examinatlon attaches lawyers 
who have not served their probationary 
period spend twenty months gathering 
practical experience in the Foreign Of- 
flce, in industry and In foreign missions 
of tho Federal Republic. Full-fledged 
lawyers spond eight nıonths abroad. 


The Bonn school stll endeavours {o 
turn out “all-round diplontats," not spe- 
cialists in politics, economy, cultural nf- 
fairs and information. “In the Forelgn 
Office ann all-round man is superior to the 
specialist because he can be assigned tO 
almost any department,” explained Herr 
Miaonss. 1 

The same man must be ablo to hend 
the economic office in Addis Ababa and 
the press offlce in Tokyo, Ho should be 
able to handle cultural matters in Tel 
Aviv and givo his decision on legal nıatters 
in Washington. “The chancos of an experl 
on cullural affuirs being appointed head 
of administration ure very slim without 
adequate tralning."” 

In any cuse specialist Lralning takes 1oo 
long. Such careers would be û consider- 
able burden on the Forelgn Office's per- 
sonnel policy. This would lead to ramifi- 
cations which would naturally swallow 
more funds than are now available. 

The Foreign Office has, of course, its 
own complement of experts in the fields 
of ecoriomy, agriculture, science and s0- 
cial affairs. These are generally recruited, 
however, from the appropriate minislries. 

Advanced training is probably a great» 
er headache for the Bonn diplomatic 
teachers than the (raining courşes for 
beginners. “What I learn to day is out- 
moaded in ten years," said Herr Minwcgen, 
another teacher. “The world is continual 
iy changing and the diplomat must .be 
Able to adapt to new trends,” 

The problem of adaptation is especlal- 
ly great when diplomats are te-posted. 
The Foreign Offlce does not afford diplo- 
mats an opportunity to preparo thein- 
selves — except for what they undertake 
themselves ‘in the way of study — for 
thelr misslon in another country. A sû- 
called pre-post training seems advisable 1o 
officials in the Foreign Office. 

On the Venusberg It 1s hoped to train 
greater numbers of diplomats in future. A 

diplomatic career was referred to by one 
young atiache as “one of the last adven« 
turous professlons under the seal of offi« 


cialdom.” Sabine Reuter 
` {BBddeutsche Zeitung, 20 May 1969) 


yers, chenıists, journalists and chartered 
accountants. 

Six per cent were officers, 2.7 per 
cent judges, 1.5 per cent representatives 
of other academic professions, 1.5 per 
cent artists, 1.2 per cent tradesmen and 
similar workers and 0.69 labourers. 


The list of professional categories of 
tho young attaches is less varied. An 
average two-thirds of participants in all 
tuition course held to date were fresh 
from law school. The remaining third is 
composed of ten per cent economists, 
seventeen per cent philosophers and just 
under tlıree per cent members of other 
faculties such’ as forcstry, theology and 
medlicino, 


` Herr Maenss doplores thls proponder- 
ance of lawyers, “At a timo of economic 
prosperity we havo a dearth of econonuic 
oxperts, But we need pcople from all 
professions -—- sociologists, historians, 
linguists and also physicists and chentists 
becauso wo linye so nany dopart« 
menls.” 


Referring 1o the surplus of lavwyors, 
Ilerr Maenss offerod an oxplanation. “For 
one thing, tlrero are quite a few lawyers 
about, and tiie cliche view is prevalent 
that lawyers are especially suitod as For- 
eign Offico officials,” 

One young attache said, however, 
“For many ‘lawyers the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice is ar escape from the. boredom of 
legal activities, The second civil service 
examination is a retreat to which the 
lawyer can always return.” 


Anothet problem that causes some 
concern in the Foreign Office training 
centreş is the age of the candidates, 
Attaches are usually 29 years old, “In this 
matter we must certainly begin with 
university reforms,” said Herr Maenss, 

One of the lawyers taking the course 
commented, “On graduation, one is sim 
ply too old to start in learning again. The 
prospect is discouraging.” Speclal training 
facilities or shorter courses .for people 
who intend to embark on further speclal- 
ised studies after leaving school do not 
exist. The only concession made to law- 
yers is that thelr. probationary period of 
service after graduation is shortened from 
two years to one. 4 

. In the school for diplomats ten 
months are given. over to theoretical 
instruction {the course lasts eighteen 
months for graduate lawyers, two and a 
half years for all other candidates). 

The curriculum, among other subjects, 
covers .foreign ald, history of. diplomacy, 


ıı GOVERNMENT 


Changing aspects of 


diplomatic training 


but there is little that can be done about 
his character then, Difficult situations 
ariso in the Foreign Service in which 
character, not knowledge, is docisive. 
Loyalty and diserction are then the quali- 
tics required. 

“Besides, a good diplomat must have a 
genuine interest in things. He nıust be 
inquisitive, approachable and reliable, 
Above all, ho must be tactful. A defined 
allegiance of any kind or memberslıip of a 
political party is not required.” 

Applicants who fulfil these conditions 
can apply for admission, submitting curr 
cula vitae in German, English and French. 
Besides various references and documents 
and details of liabilities, if any, an exact 
account of where the applicant has lived 
in the ten years prior to the date of 
application is required — not only where 
he has lived but even where he has spent 
his holidays in this time. 

This is necessary to rule out the 
possibility that applicants might be sples. 
At least three references are required. 

The number of applicants indicatos 
how popular the Diplomatic Service still 
iS as a career. Annually, about 2,000 
inquirles are received and.some 800 can- 
didates interviewed, “The younger the 
candidates are the better, In fact, we like 
to hear from them while they are still at 
school, Then we can advise thenı on what 
to study and how to prepare themselves,” 
sald Herr Maenss. 

A selection committee nıakes the final 
decision on .the suitability of tho 120 t 
150 applications submitted, The pergon 
questionairos aro Imporlant, as is tho 
rosult of tho first interview. 

“Fhe supply of candidates is more 
than adequate. Since 1964, tho back-log 
demand has beon filled," said Herr 
Macnss. 

The Forcign Office employs 6,250 
officials. The diplomatic school has tralnn- 
ed 584 attaclıes since the war. At present, 
only twelves candidates have a chance of 
being admitted. 

“The number admitted depends on the 
number of vacancics," explained the di- 
rector. “The result is that a great many 
suitable people are lost to the service. 
Possible candidates generally do not wait 
a year untill the next examinations are 


SuadeutscheZeitung 
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who can easily get a good job elsewhere.” 


Needless to say, an aristocratic back 
ground js no longer a condition of accept 
ance into the Diplomatic Services, Of the 
584 participants in the 24 training cours- 
‘es held since the war ten per cent were 
descendants of aristocratic familles. 


More than a quarter were children of 
senior officials. Fourteeh per cent had 
fathers in the medium and lower echelons 
of the service. Over sixteen per cent of 
the fathers were independent business- 
men. Over 11.5 per cent were employees 
in Industry, the majority without univers- 
ity educatlon., i 

Over nine per cent were graduate 
engineers and qualified economists. Elght 
per cent of the fathers belonged to the 
‘liberal professions such as doctors, law- 


Diplomacy is the art of cabling secret 

what has appeared in the newspaper 
the day before,” malicious tongues main- 
fain. A commission chaired by retired 
ambassador von Herwarth is now dis- 
cusing the true functions of the Foreign 
Ş§ervice in Bonn. 

Considering the increase in the number 
of this country’s diplomatic missions — 
205, at present, diplomatic and consular 
— and the growing importance of inter= 
national cooperation in the fields of 
science, economy, technology and cultu- 
ral affairs, Federal Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Willy Brandt has appointed a 
commission, within the programme of 
administrative reforms now being consi- 
dered, to suggest improvements in the 
training facilities and efficiency of the 
Foreign Service. 

A young diplomat recelves his basic 
taining in Bonn's school for diplomacy 
in the Raiffeisenstrasse. The school’s di~ 
rector, Ivar Maenss is First Secretary of 
the Legation and the prototye of a jovial 
diplomat, He says, “A personal interview 
is desirable. Expenses cannot be refun- 
ded.” 


The white-fronted' building in pre- 
tentlous style of the late nineties had 
been for a time the seat of the Foreign 
Offkce after the war. The external ele- 
gance of the sehool is deceptive, however. 

The interior of the school in which the 
young men who are Inter entitled to 
mount a CD plate on their cars are put 
"hrough ' their diplomatic pacos js 
anything but representative. Tho furni- 
ture is simple, almost too modest. The 
atmosphere in the dining-room and ioc- 
ture rooms is down-tocarth, almost un- 
comfortably s0. 

“Take it symbolically,” said a young 
attache, “The diplonatic service las 
litter and pomp only when sce from 
the outside,” 

What was expected of a good diplomat 
250 years ago? “A gift of observation, 

nce, alertness, judgement, sensiti- 

ity, politeness, kindness, flexibility, self- 

E and the patience of a watchma- 
r." 


Add to this list of virtues a sound 

1 of history, an acquaintance 
With foreign institutions and customs, & 
ge of languages, literature, 
science, mathematics and law. “The di- 
Plomat must also know how to entertain, 
A good cook is often an excellent media~ 
tor,” De Callleres, Louis XIV’s minister, 
writes in his journal, “De la manière de 
Regocier aves lesiSouverains." . E 
Much the same is required in the 
tion Sheet on the Prerequisites 

and Conditions of Admission to Senior 
Diplomatic Service,” Applicants are ex- 
Fcted to have good general knowledge of 
ths main political, economic, soclal and 
Cultural issues of the present time. A 
knowledge of law is required, especially 
international and administrative law. 
Young diplomats are required to have 
athorough knowledge of modern history 
thd of English and French, Fitness for 
#rvice in tropical areas is an advantage. 
۲ fs mus have completed their 
ftudies and should not be older than 32. 
tor Maenss demands even more of 

ûd diplomats. “In my opinion, 
Personality is even more important than 
dge. A young man in his late 
twenties canı brush up on his knowledge, 
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nationalism First Scereta Goma; 
reply, which is still valid olay 
ihe effect that the alliance i 
Soviet Union is the result of 
historical experience and will ا‎ 
curnerstonc of Polish policy, 
It can tlıus be assumed with 4 
degree of cerlainly hul Gomulkaî; 
attilude is in line with thal of Moy 
which of Iulte has shown a certain f; 
rance in dealings wilh Bonn. 


Among younger Polish officials ty 
has, moreover, long been dissatisfgy 
that Poland is forecd by the Soviet U 
to comply with the GDIR's every wig 
its policy on the German Question. 
resulting rigid friend-foc rela 
which is only parlly explained by me 
ries of Hitler, has often proved a handig 
for Polish forcign policy, Particularly: 
attempts to popularise Poland's seey 
proposals in Western Europe. 


Security could therefore well be 
of the reasons for Mr Gomulkas 
attitude. Among Social and Free Den 
crats there has long becn a certain f 
for a Rapacki-style European seu 
system, since progress on lhe Gur 
Question is, the argument BOes, posi 
only in a denuclearised and parê 
demilitarised Central Europe. 1 

As, with things the way they ari 
SPD-FDP coalition is far o uth 
question after the forthcoming gu 
election, Wladyslaw Gomulka's 
could be intended as an attempt tort 
into discussions with the forthe} 
governmcnt. I[t remains to be seen lit 
the GDR will react to his proposals kı 
bell Will obviously be none too? 
s0 


The Pules have already been ti) 
Yugoslavia that their demand for feo 
nition of lho OJer-Neisso frontier by dh: 
country Is illogical: Following recupii™ 
by Easl Berlin in the 1950 treat 
Görlitz and Warsaw any ste demand, 
the Federal Republlo amounts to indi. 
recognition of Bonn's claim Lo the s#' 
rial to represent Ihe German 1 people. H 
this in its for Bonn. + 

01f Is no success O BPD ! 


(STUTTOARKTER ZEITUNG, 20 May 19% 
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In ell correspondence please ا‎ 
quote your 
number, whi cppears on the wroppet lo he 
of your address. ٠ 
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Gomulka approaches Bonn with 
reconciliation proposals 


This is what change by rapprochement gative reply to First Secretary Gomulka is 
amounts to, basically, except that — certainly an indication that even now no 
~—especially since the Soviet invasion of politician car afford to offend these 
Czechoslovakia — tle West plans to re- people and their supporters. 
mair a benevolent spectator, It is all tle It many be legally correct and under« 
more surprising that Polish party leader standable in terms of domestic politics on 
Gomulka has now adopted a relatively such a tricky subject emotion-laden on 
objective stand towards this country. both the Polish and the German sides to 

What is Gomulka hoping for? Does he think in terms of a future, final peace 
need yet more “proof” of this country’s treaty but from the foreign policy vicw- 
revanchist policies? Or is he tipping off point it is a luxury pure and siınple, 
advocates of the new Eastern policy Not that formal recognition of the 
shortly before the general election in this Oder-Neisse line would bring much in the 
country that he agrees in principle to way of immediate benefits, but the other 
talks, so lending them a little election side would at least be deprived of a 
assistance? propaganda weapon that it has used with 

It is more than probable that Gomul- success even in the West, It would also be 
ka wil do them nore harm than good. clear that the motive force of Bonn’s 
Twenty-four years after the end of the Eastern policy is not a desire to bring 
war there are still enough people in this about changes in the European status quo 
country who would cry wolf at the but the wish to come to an undorstlan- 
merest mention of recognition of the ding. Bonn has long since lıad to abandon 
Careke line as Poland's western fron- its dream of exchanging recognition of 

er. the Oder-Neisse Hine for fun: - 

o if is hard to see why cessions, en! ê‏ ا 
renunciation of areas that form part of On the other hand hopes pi!‏ 
nelther of the two German states and will Poland by Western politiclans e 0‏ 
never do so, both friend and fos are proved unfounded, Only the legend of‏ 
determined, is detrimental to this coun. the liberal innovator Gomulka, taking‏ 


n, the dut 


try's interests this is a viewpoint that js arms against the powerful ally to the cast, 


zemains. Nowhere in Poland docs anyone 
appear to want to exchange dependence 
on the Soviet Union for anything else, 
When, during his visit to Poland, Gone- 
ral de Gaulle advocated an ond to military 
blocs in Europe and conjured (he spirit of 


always voiced in tones of 
conviction. 

One cannot but strongly suspect that a 
number of these Cassandras Identlfy Ger- 
man interests with those of the expellee 
organisa tions. Willy Brandt's cautious, 0= 


profoundest 


کے ن 


E E 
‘STUTTGARTER 
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Not long ago Warsaw condemned 
Bonn's new policy towards the Eastern 
Bloc out of hand. The Polish leadership 
saw the new approach not as the expres- 
sion of a desire for better relations but as 
a Magechiavelllan intrigue designed to 
drive a wedge between the Soviet Unlon 
and its European allies and weaken the 
socialist camp. 


Yet even though this country Is gen- 
uinely anxious to establish more cordial 
relations with its neighbours to the east 
and the Polish leadership is evidently 
suffering from a distorted view of the 
situatlor Poland’s comments on the Fede- 
ral Republic's policy towards the East are 
not merely (he result of communist aglta- 
tion, 


Like all Western brldge-building poll- 
cies this country’s policy of detente 1s 
aimed at nationalist, 1iberal and Social 
Democratic tendencies in the people's 
democracies. Accusations levelled at the 
United States and this country by Poland 
and other communist countries to the 
effect that the West's ambition is to turn 

socialist countrles inside out from 
within. are tiot wHhout a grain of truth, 
of truth. 


ج 


Common Market expansion 
talks gain momentum 


everyone elso concerned to put their own 
house in order and create bet ler precon- 


for entry into tho Common Mar-‏ و 
el,‏ 


Euphoria about tho date of eventual 
British entry is ill-advised. Hectic activity 
er اا‎ e The first thing 
‘to do i to wait and see what happens 
the French Presidential elections If 0 
taker President Poher comes out on top 
France will definitely return to the Euro- 
Pean fold faster, which would improve 
the prospects of prompt resumption of 


Were M. Pompidou i 
come would not be so clear but he too 
has already. made it clear that he does not 
Propose to continue General de Gaulle’s 
negative policy towards Europe. 


The’ decisive factor is there are good 
Prospects ‘of reactivating European inte 
gration policy, which. has been at. a 
standstill for so long. But p can 
only be made by dint of future patience 
and determination. . ۳ 


The vision of the future outlined by 
Franz Josef;Strauss in his London speech 
to the European Atlantic Group and bis 
idea of a European federal state need not 


. Karl Hélnrich Herchenröder 
(Handelabhtt, 22 May 1969) 


. negotiptiqne with Bells 


. then be a fata morgana, 


least it can now notch up successes that it 
has signally failed to achieve so far in 
home affairs. 


Yet Whitehall's domestic and econo 
mic policy failures and the lack of success 
in persuading the trade unionş to adopt a 
more reasonable attitude on wildcat 
strikes cast a less optimistic light on the 
problems attached to Britah entry. 


Britain's continued foreign trade and 
balance-of-payments deficit certainly 
makes it clear that Whitehall is a long Way 
from bringing about the consolidation 
needed to: mako ‘Britain 4 pillar of 
strength as a potential member ùf the 
Common Market. ا‎ 


: A frequent view heard in Britain itself 
J8 that the economic and social handicaps 
that dog modernisation and rationali- 
sation of British industry would be easier 
to overcome if only industry wère expo- 
sed to the fresh winds of Common 
Market competition, . ۰ 


Entry formalities cannot be expected 
to be completed .in a mere eileen 


months, either. Negotiations on ways and 


means are bound to ‘take longer ‘and 
British entry will no.doubt be bost carake 
The interim period 
between the commencement of er 
tlons and full British membership ought 
to bé used by the British government and 


out step by step,: 


Discussion of extension and expansion 
of the European Common Market, which 
gained momentum following the resigna- 
tlon of General de Gaulle has continued 
apace aver the past few days, There 
appears to be general optimism about 
Prosepcts of a prompt start to negotia« 
tions between the EEC and Great Britain 
on Britain's Common Market entry bid. 

One reason for optimism was the 
recent visit to London pald by Finance 
Minister Franz Josef Strauss. Herr Strauss 
was most forthcoming towards Britain, 
conveying the impression of boing a 
progressive European seriously interested 
in integration and making a good impres- 
sion on government, opposition and Press 
in the process, 

Britain's displeasure at the Federal 
government's refusal to revalue the Mark, 
4 decision due malnly to Herr Strauss’s 
determined .opposition to any such move, 
was pushed into .the.. background. and 
completely outweighed by the Finance 
‘Minister's announcement that the Fedral 
government, regardless of its composition 

„after (he general election this autumn, 
will ‘advocate’ British membership of the 
Common Market, ر‎ 

An additional factor was Chancellor 

Kiesinger’d comment in Tokyo that the 
future French government, regardless 
whether’ the next President is M. Pompi- 
dou or M. Poher, will hardly continue 
with General do Gaulle's policy of OpPPO- 
sing British entry. 

` The Wilson administration; flighting 
hard -to survive, understandably wel- 
comed the statements made! by Herr 
Strauss in London and Dr Kiesingér in 
Tokyo. In foreign and European policy at 
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نیو تینکر ر اکتا خوج ےر س کرک عر رن ہے و کی ج ھل تمتخ مع و نی ل سف 


of rank of a soldier and finally the 
conventions of civilised society as “re= 
pressive rituals” is foolish. 

In addition, if they are not anti-consti- 
tutional right from the start, the actions 
and reactions of the iconoclasts are not s0 
much evidence of the desire to abolish 
myths as of the extreme intolerance of 
the participants. 

We are not in Anatevka. In this coun- 
try everyone should be able to dress as 
they please and wear tlieir hair as short or 
long as they like, and not be sent to 
prison ' because they remain sented in 
court. The state is at present in the 
process of withdrawing from the realms 
of human privacy. The last traditions and 
symbols of borrowed authority are disap- 
pearing in this country. 

This'does not ntean that tlre democrat- 
ic concept of this republic should pre- 
clude the use of synıbols. Admittedly, in 
a country without an unbroken democ- 
ratic traditiot it is difficult to find’ 
symbols and establish traditions which —, 
like the black-red-and-gold Federal flag — 
bear witness to the idea of freedon\. 


More convincingly than our politlcians 
have been able to so far, President Kenner. 
dy articulated on’ behalf of his country a, 
credible rational policy which entotion- 
ally involved even the large majority of. 
unpolitical citizens, in the common good. 

It is up lo us not to allow the few, 
symbols and ‘traditions which have re- 
mainêd valid’ despite tlhe passage of tirne 
to be destroyed. Hans Scluteler 
(DIE WELT, 17 Moy 1969) 


nasty combinations of niglM- and lefl- 
wing extremists} be permjtled lo .obstucl 
rational amendments? . . a 
Constiiioual kw muintulns thd, ait 
All, tlmes, parliament's. powor. to gtınend 
the consfitution iş parûlleled by the peopr 
lo’ right. lo (etermine lhe cqnstilution, 
This righl could, be applied through, 4’ 
revolytion,, Bult, ut any Lime, it can glso 
be claimed by tho legislature. ٣ 


... Majorily decisions , 


This is what is meant by total revision 
in the Swisd couslitution. The’ Federal 
Ropublie could’ also follow this path. At 
any. lime the: Bundestag ind’ Bundestat 
could decide witl the required majority 
to convene a nationdl, constitutional as- 
sembly, which would then reach straight- 
forward majority’ deoislons wlth {he reser- 
vation ‘that ‘the ‘result wauld ‘have’ t0’ be 
approved by a referendum... +... i 

This was the procedure usad: by the 
Parliamentary Council in creating Basic 
Law. A law on the introduction of 
constltutional reform must come about 
and determine ‘the composition of the 

, hatlonal, assembly ;reşpohsible for amen- 
ding the cbnstitütion. ا‎ 

Thus, for cxample, the Bundestag 
could decide that the next Bundestag 
would alsû be a national assembly. Or it 
cduld refer this task. ‘to 'a' body which 
would have' to bé constituted ‘according 
to the principlés of the Federal assembly’ 
A respectod constitutional lawyer 'even 
thinks that a siiiple law would be sufft- 
cient to give the next Bundéstag 1e 
chargcter of .4 national}, constitutional 
assembly, '. . e 

` Before all. (hese procedures are. initia- 
ted, . political institutions must decide 
wheather the preserit system can deal with 
many small amendments to Basie La as 
sufficient and satisfactory, Hf the Bnswer 
i no, Lhen more broadly based constituti- 
ollal teformié' could be worked out witti- 
out difficulty. ° (Handelsblatt, 16 May 1969) 
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Democracy and the appeal of 
long-standing tradition 


possibly in court, and the third year for 
the actual offence committed. 

Of course, traditionalists and iconoc- 
lasts would both dispute the central truth 
of this deliborately exaggerated fornula- 
tion. For those who regard this incident 
as evidence of progress towards polo- 
necked sweaters for formal wear but who 
are unwittingly in the process of uniform 
ing their protest against conventions, tlie 
admission that this forınulation could be 
correct would be evidence in support of 
their thesis of the “repressive function of 
ritual," : 

Of course, democracy depends on. ra- 
tionality and not on ritual, The only 
belief which democracy presupposes is 
the belief in the maturity, tolerance and 
sense of responsibility of Individuals. ' 


Empty atıthoritarlan fornıulas instead 
of rational criteria for decislon-making, 
the overbearing attitude of officials ins- 
tead of authority based on efficiency and 
character are aspects of traditional Ger» 
man authoritarianism, These tendencles 
should be elinıinated and, if necessary, 
revolutionised. 1 
, , But regarding the professional attire of 
a jıdge or lawyer, the uniform and bqdgos 


witl Bundestag menıbérs who oll tod 
often have to rely on hearsay. ا‎ 
'l This third area of constltuonal teforı 
involves defining, (he nits of polities and 
jlistice. ‘Ih ‘good 'foith the Foderal' Constl- 
tutional Court has uscfully clarified nti- 
merous legnl Issues. 

.. Hut It overrates ltself, just as many 
liwyers and professors seem to suffer 
‘from a kind Of occupational disease of 
thinking (hal they know better. Over and 
abovo its legillmale legal responsibilities, 
ihe Constitulonal Court has repeatedly 
penetrated the polltleal sphere where tlhe 
allernatlvo, “moro or less expedient" 
rather than tho, .altornative “Just or up- 
Just” applies, . i | 

„, When deciding on the chomist case, 
the court bluntly rejected the opinion of 
the Bavarian state parliament and accep» 
ted its own, proğilosis of fture develop- 
ments. Whe, considering tlie finahcing of 
splinter parties, it arbitrarily repldced thé 
limit reasonably adopted by thé’ Bühdes- 
tag on the basil of an ¢hrliêr decisloıi' by 
the court by its own limit. ' E 


Reform needed 


AE‏ ا 

I has declared almost half ûf thé laws 
on which il has had to reach a decision as 
totally or partially invalid and has 
thought’ it ‘legitimate! to ‘inlervene: on 
important'issues, even. When the members 
of . the.lcourt'' were. not ‘agreed ' amongst 
themselves, ‘Laws: .which' the'‘'Bindestag 
passed virtually unanintously have. been 
declared invalid by a.majorlfy, of. fiye to 
three: This. situation iş in urgent negd of 
rpformme o O o i, 
,,.AĞ regards the methods of effecting 
tonstilutional , reformê, Article. 79, of 
Basic Law states tfiat a two-thirdp majori- 

of the memberş of the, Bungdlestag and 
f the Bundesrat, nevehsay THE 1s a 
very formidable hurdle to overcome. 

Should a minority whoşe objections 
may be based on quite different motives 
{düriig the Weimar Republic there were 


(: soron iorirpmine Ht bruni 


ا ید یھ کی می و و 


few tradltionalists who maintain, “You 
are nothing, your people is everytllng,"" 
and waste their time dreaming of the tlne 
when they controlled Europe. 


This is one side of the coin. The other 
side is characterised by the iconoclastic 
rage of people who try to destroy every« 
thing which even sniffs of traditionalism... 
Traditional forms of politeness or of 
ceremony, functional signs and even the 
preliminaries to amorous relationships are 
regarded as the despicable ballast of an 
“authoritarian past.” 


Occasionally the two tendencies escal- 
ate. When the APO lawyer Horst Maller 
first refused to wear a gown at the Lrial 
concerning the burnlng of a department 
store in Frankfurt, a colleague summed 
up the result in a sentence full of bitier 
truth: Mahler’s,client got, one year be- 
cause . her lawyer appeared without a 
gown, one year because he. behaved in- 


sêventlı' amendiıent to the law.governing. 
{he repntatlén' of National Socialist irijud- 
tice "as ‘regards' pitbile service employees. 
This brought about the downfall of for 
mert Bunhdestag'cHairtin  Gersteiihiaier:. 
This was ınuch moro 4 failure on the part 
of Ihe Bundestng, than, a fuilure by 


Gerslennaier. 


Members’ abilities ` 


The rosponsibilities of ithe Bundestag 
musl bo ‘adapted to the nbilities of its 
members. The Bundeslag must remain 
responsible for: : EE 

the choice of government and control- 
ling the government; A 

the Federal budget (which every mem- 
ber. can' comprehend at least in broad 
outline and can, therefore, reach a consi- 
dered declsion); ا‎ 
` çlasslc aréas of legislation which affect 
normal coexistence, from; Basl¢ Law to 
civil anid penal law. '" 

‘.However, ias regards taxation, econo- 
mic. and. social legislation new procedures 
must be developed,.which would obviate 
the necessity..for. .Bundestag..members.to 
deal: with ‘a. muftitadêè of individual bills. 


The simplest alternative would be lo 
combine all' tfése' individual ' decislons 
with. the. annual. budget, as-is ‘the.case in 


Britain for example. The responsibility: of. 


the;parliamentarian is thus mainly Umited 
to-ıdecidingı whether he approves’ of ia 
certain, sum .being .spentı for 4 specific 
PUTPOSe. ' I il. Db ce umr u, 

He is capable of reaching this‘decisjon. 
But to a greater extent than hitherto the 
government. şhould decide qn the. details 
0f exptaflitre,: Every .year the gpyem- 
ment, should formulate an oyerall propg- 
sal, cqvering all ita plans for the coming 
yeat, and. this blll should, be, passed In 
toto. The responsibility for ‘mistakes 
would then lie. with: the minister, who eri 
avail himself of comprehénsiye infor- 
mation from His déptirtmént,’ aril ' not 


“Here in Anatevka," explains the milk- 
man Tevje in the musical Flddler on the 
Roof, “we have a tradition for every» 
thing. The way we eat, sleep, work and 
dress. For example, we always cover our 
feads and carry a small prayer-shawl as a 
ig of our plousness. Now you may ask 
hw this tradition started. [I dott 
mow. That's tradition." 

The péople of Anatevka, the Jewlsh 
village’ iı Tsarist Russla, were certainly 
not classical denıocrats; they were & bit 
orthodox, very pious and Very conserva- 
tive. Nonetheless, they had enough self- 
irony to laugh at their traditlons and 


, symbols whilst at the same time reverting 


them. : 3 

. We, the people of the free part of 
Germany, are also not classical democ- 
rats, Perhaps, without realising it, we only 
live in a democratic diaspora. Is it because 
we have such a fractured realitionshlp 
with our traditions and symbols? 

There are the orthodox types of yes- 
leryear who would like to see a Kaiser as 
Federal President, {he mystics of nation- 
alim who reiterate sentiments typical of 
the Weimar Republic, “We want a presi- 
dent at the helm", and there are still a 


Continued from page 4 
BL pr LL A f 
tached agreements. It would then be 
much, easier tv develop these igrecmeius 
further, beouuse there would no longer be. 
any possibility of veluing a decision. 


Finally, matlers concerning individual 
states, This calegory would include, for’ 
example, the stalo budgets, .'. 

So much for federalism. The second 
area for reform concerns legislntion. Our 
environmental conditions are so coınpli- 
cated, Interven Lion by tho state in ccono- 
mic and social spheres takes so many 
difforont forms that an Indlvldual pare 
lamentarlan ‘can no longer grasp all the 
implications of many laws on which he 
has to vote, It is often difficult ta explain 
ll the .ramificationa of a modern plece of 
legislation. ٠ 

‘To a certain extent .every parliamen- 
tarlan. has, to rely .on .his mare. expert 
colleagues: The. extent 1o which this 
rolalnce is nacessary: has reached inloler 
table proportions, RS 


În the case of ninely per cent. of the 
ils .prosented,. Jess than ten per cent of 
members ‘can envisagê the; detailed conse- 
qıthces' of the: proposéd:-Jaw.. This, pro- 
dices a sham parliamentary system: deci- 
ns are not reached by all members but 
e experta of the individual. political 

& o و‎ 


` Parliaiiehtarians ! ا‎ 


After a few yearş of. partlamentary 
Work, the Individual parliamentarian who 
umally pretty conscientious (members 
Parliament usually work too much 
Itther than too little) has to admit 
gnedly that even if he makes a sup- 
me effort Hie cannot survey all the 


gaa) Mrlicatioig.; The area in wileh a parlin- 


Tentarfan specialises is often the result.of 
chaicg, a 8 OE 


And thiën occaslûonally spectacular mis- 
lakes are ' made, as ii the case of the 
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Revision of Basic Law-called for 


BUNDESTAG MEMBER HANS DICHGANS COMMENTS 


Hans Dichgans 

(Photo:‏ م 
which we need :for cooperation bel4‏ 
the eleven states'in the Fedoral Repu‏ 
A majority of the state council shoullt‏ 
able to dooide upon binding guideli‏ 
all states would be: obliged to wi‏ 


towards the agreed objective, but wok; 
bo froo Lo introduco (heir own. nielhod! 


" To allow for unhurrled considers 
of all objections, including the obje; 
of a single stato, a time schodul' wol; 
have to bo introduced, ' Fr 'exanph: 
objection by a singlo state during the fit. 
year in which a proposul was moo 
could be allowed lo prevent a doclit 
being reached by this state council, In 
second Joar at Jast three states woll 
havé to ralso objections; the normal se 
jority proceduce would only ipply ff™ 
the third year onwards. 


:. The value of cooling-off periods of 
sort has beon proved by the British HY 
of Lords. The state council could * 
backed up by an advisory, parliament 
assembly whose memabersa. would ¥ 
pointed by the eleven state a 
according to the type of methods | 
apply to tlhe European parliament, 
example. : أ‎ 

This Institution would also ensure | 
propiate participation by parllamts | 
rians ‘.İn in decision-making; pecul' | 
parliamentarians have virtually no t4! 
the present inter-stato agreements Û 
ministerial ‘or official's conference 
rlously reaches a decision which JF, 
apply to the whole country, .the'f) 
parllarments really only have the opp 
nity to’ ratlfy' this decision; that i, 


any amendments. An advisory parli 
tary assembly under the state ا‎ 

could fill this gap. mt 
Under this néw system,’ thieh, 
would by three areas of responsibility: 
`' matters concerning’ the central £0# 
ment, roughly as at present: ' 
` matters conceruing oll the states 
would be dealt with by the state co 
For the time being, it might be an i 
introduce this procedure for thos 
ters on which, the states. have „alet 
` Continued on pages 


-“BGAn-OnJy-say-yea-or- ne and not 


ed, not weakened. But this can only be 
achieved if we overcome the obvious 
weaknesses of our present form of federa- 
lam. . . 

The main weakness of the present 
system is that we havê no practical means 
of finding rational, national solutions to 
problems which, by their very nature, 
need to be dealt with on a‘ Federal level 
buf aro not the responsibilily of the 
central government. There are a large 
number of tasks ‘of this kind, facing 
practically all state ministries. It is easy to 
prove this, 8 2 


‘Within the ternis of reference of vir- 
tually ‘all state' ministries, national regula- 
tions based oh agreeménts between the 
state ' governments Have been introduced 
by unanimous dedisions on thé part of 
thé state parliarnents or ‘by unanimous 
Instructions issued by the eleven state 
governments. 5 


As yet the legal nature of those agree- 
ments, which are. not envisaged in Basic 
Law or in the:state constitutions, has not 
been clarifled. The agreements function 
well and badly, and in some cases extraor- 
dinarily effiçlently. : B5 e 

But I would be premature to conclude 
that ‘no 'constitutional reforms are neces- 
sary because through agreements of this 
kind the states have solved numerous 
problems on a national scale. The trouble 
With. thee iolu Ug hotlj the way’ihey 
are arrived at and their effects ~ is that 
they presuppose unanimity. 


Any state, even the small states like 
Bremen or :the, ‘Saar, can block any 
innovation by. refusing support. Thus, for 
example, the urgent agreoment on univer- 
slty exapnsion was held up for two years 
because ..the , Saar: withheld approval, 
though, admittedly for 4 plausiblo rason: 
this poor Federal state simply did not 
have the necessary funds. 1 


„.,, This principle of unanimity only al- 
lows. minimal solutions; each state can 
make its approval dependent on the 
fulflllment of its own special require- 
ments, whether these demands are reasûn- 
able or not; e 


Beginning 


This I$ where reforms mist begin. It is 
neither necessary nor expedient to make 
the central government responsible for all 


4. these. regulations. But a system of intor- 


‘state ‘cêopeliiibn whith allows majority 
decisions to stand must be found, 

`. The ‘Bundesrat, which ‘at’ present is 

only an organi of the Federal government, 

could:also funétion. a 4 state council and . 
‘be :the instrument .of' ney constitutional 

cooperation’ betweon the Fedordl states, 
established It Basic. Law, This state 

,founcil . would, have. roughly the, same 

siqnding as the, Council of Ministers in the 
European. Economiç Community (EEC). 
.. În aecordance with Article 189 of the 
:HEC. treaty, the Council of Ministers can 
determine guidelines which. are binding 
aş regards the desired objective, but the 
form and methods of implementing these 
:declslons. is left up to the relevant na Hon- 
‘Alauthoritieg.. ... .. 0 ey 

ws THE.:18. just the kind of procedure 


nature with a dung-fork; nature always 
finda its own way. 

In a democracy the prime task of any 
reform is not to preclude future reforms. 
And so we can tackle the problem of 
comprehensive constitutional reforms so 
long as we succeed in retaining the same 
possibilities of reform for future gene- 
rations a8 we ourselves claim. According- 
fy, we should not reject outright discus- 
gion of far-reaching reforms of Basic Law. 

However, discussion should be limited 
to those aspects of Basic Law which are 
clearly in need of reform. We should 
beware of an unlimited debate on all the 
issues which could be considered when 
re-shaping a constitution, 

For a start, this is essential because of 
ihe German Question. Because of an 
abstract desire to establish order and 
settlg difficulties, it would certainly be 
wrong, when discussing Basic Law to 
renounce claims or recognise disputed 
rights, thereby fruitlessly anticipating fu- 
ture discussion. 


Avoidance, 


This. should and can be avoided if 
reforms are restricted to the aspects of 
Baslc.Law which need revising. There are 
three areas in need of reform: , 1 

the mechanisms of decision-making on 
a Federal level, E 

defining the powers of the 16gislative 
arid the executive, : 
1 ي‎ {he' limits of politics afid 


"" The question of decisions applying to 


the whole of the Federal Republic ‘leads 
on to the topic of federalism, Only a few 
of the Féderal states have a viable sense 
of identity. This is true in particular of 
Bavaria and Hamburg, and is nlso evolving 
‘in Baden-Wûrttemberg,. i ' ' 

' " But the people of Nort 'Rhino-Westp- 
halla and of the ' Rhineland: Palatinate 
simply ' regard. thelr borders’ ‘as «ihe for- 
tultous consequence of fortuitous occu- 
pation . decislons, .A referendum .on fe- 
deralism would probably produce a large 
majority except in Bavarla,in favour of a 


‘cortralised. system which .‘Hmited the 


powers of the states, ot 
This attitude should not simply. be 
ignored, but nor shquld it be tho deciding 


. factor, Do we really want to; transform 


Qur states İntp intermediate gdministra- 


, tive authorities, perhaps, rather like the 


old Prusslan. provinces which enjoyed 
bull Bg ard welle for ا‎ 1 
théif own provihclal'assdmblies?’ 

', „Weakeniiğ ‘the states in this way Would 
certainly be darilağîrig:' The ‘Federal Re- 
public 1 tod’ big tobe centrally adindiili- 
;ered. Even Prarcê, which is traditionalfy 


wlth 


;8 bastion’ Uf’ ceritralised' kovernment, 


a lo neredse the iutonorhy bf rel 
E SC 


: Fêl aitthokitles: 0 
` Mariy tasks cd bê' tackled more éffed- 
‘tively in Munich; Disseldérf ‘ok Kiel ‘bên 


cause these centres are geographically ahid 


‘psychologically more’ imiriediate to’ the 


citizens Concerned: It'1g alsoiusefil tht 
the ‘sum of the’ opinidns of ! the’ state 


gOvêrnments ‘canı provide 'a cdunterball- 


ance to: thêè: opiniois ‘of the Federal 
BOovornment in: Bonn. .:':: : 
Thus, federalism should be strengthen- 


00 tablo: 


The term “total revision” is taken 
from the 1874 Swiss constitution, Article 
118 states that, “The Federal constitu» 
tion can be totally or partially revised at 
any time.” A straightforward majority of 
the National Council or Parliament, and 
also a minimum of 50,000 citizens, can 
initiate reforms. Eventually a referendum 
ja held and once again a simple majority 
decides the issue. : 

" If it is now belng suggested that the 
series of “partial revislons," as the Swiss 
constitution: puts 1t, made. to this, coun- 
tiy's Basic Law (19 amendments to Basic 
‘Law in as many years, affecting 76 of the 
146 articles) should give way to a broader 
Te-examination, a total revision, then we 

«should not indignantiy reject the idea as a 

dangerous mania for Innovation. . 9 

«The. expression “total. revision" has 

‘aroused: fears. that. ruthless innovators 
want to wipe the . slate ‘clean, do away 
with Basic Law, altogether, negate basle 
rights and create something complétely 
„New, the contours of which cannot even 
be distinguişhed at present and which 
mighit, Inthe end, produce a new police 
,Bfate or government by workers’ councils. 

. But “total revision" only mgans tho- 
roughly investigating the VACO proble¬ 
,matic aspects of Basic Law, which are 
,gtiiorally. considered to be in need of 
tpfornd,. it dûas nût mêah abolishing Basic 
Lal and starting again from scratch. In 'a 
`démiocracy reformis must always bê baséd 
on the status quo. Growth can ‘change 
.directlon, but it rferıgins continuous, 

j... Ê 18 feared that comprehensive ‘revi 
sioh of Basic Law might allow elements 
whose views do not agree with tlie liberal 
‘conception’ of this Country's ‘constitution 
to gain ‘the' upper ‘hand. This is an 
Important polit, ا‎ 

I Uy or EAS 3 


* °` Exclusion ` 

, ` But can this ‘Consideration really caté- 
gorically exclude İn advance certain ié- 
fotms? Supposing that the Overwhelmin 

majority 'of a future’ geièratiéh was mûre 
authoritarian or mote ` anti-aûuthoritarlan 
(both possibilities’ must ' bè’ ‘taken into 
‘account) ' tha the 1949 ‘generation; js 
there’ still, ' givêi the présent ‘stage of 
"oll Borel opel, an abtohite’ tole oF 
values whic would Justify ‘blocking suc 

"trendêin Bale? ۳ 0 1 e: 0 
,. This questjon, should not bé treated 
„Jahly. An 1 reform, of the autho- 
Fltarlan or the aritauthoritarîan side, aims 
fo’ cement the. newly-zéaliged situation 
mote, permanently than, Bagic Law. at- 
.femptš to o, So, anyone yho opohs the 
i 0 ld soqn find 
.himse a, far. léşs satisfactory position 
‘than the present aifuation, 2 ا‎ 1 


:. ‘However, :on the other hand attempts 


to eradicate,.changed political, opinions 


’ through. prohibitive. majority decisions 
..by' means of procedural methods, 44 it 


.Were, or even of a rigid. ban ~~ are şlgo 
highly. problematic. Even Horace said:ihat 


"jt ‘was pointless to try and influerice 
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A scenge from Slavomir Mirozek's ‘The Turkey-Cack’” presented at Düsseldorf. 
Laura was played by Evelyn Balser and Rudolf by Manfreci Paethe. Behind tham 
are Violfgang Reinbacher as The Poet and Otto Rouval as The Captain. 
(Photo: Horsl miller) 


tion that is at ‘the root of lho play, 
namely, “What ls it all for? ” 

Mrozok is obviously concerned wlth 
ihig “novertheless" angle. The play soon 
transcends topical, local or nationally 
political aspects and interpretations, It 
becomes {he parable and parody of a 
tmelessly topical reality in world affairs. 

Wolfgang Relnbacher as 1he poet, Otlo 
Rouyvel as the captain, Evelyn Balser os 
Laura and Manfred Pucthe as Rudolf 
followed Karl-Heinz  Martell's direclion 
that adhered closely to tho author's ins- 
tructions. No spontaneity worth talking 
about was allowed tû develop, and no 
attempt was made to impart additlonal 
impulses to the plot in its original form. 

Eo Plumnien 
{DIE WELT, 13 May 1969) 


Want io be ono, She encouragas him to 


play tlıe violin. 

The poet, who just ınanages to avoid a 
duel with Rudolf, also encourages the 
captain — as the farmer urges on his 
turkey cock, One nıust wail to sce what 
comes of it, At present, İt can hardly bo 
callod music. 

Rudolf . becomes a soldier and the 
moral prophet becomes an army chaplain. 
Their future is securod, 


The farmers continue to drink thelr 
beer, and the poet nıust work out his own 
problems. The conımitted, energetic way 
he defends the captain and the freedom 
of artistic creation is a great change from 
his former listlessness. He has still not 
found an answer, however, to the ques- 


Turkey-Cock?’ 


i THEATRE 


Mrotzek’s ‘The 


premiered at Düsseldorf 


not be “honest towards itself, Working 
zealously on form in order to express 
chaos and futility is in itself a contradic- 
tory occupation.” 

Such crumbs of insight are continually 
falling from tine lavishly endowed table of 
the poet Slavomir Mrozek wiıo does not 
identify himself at all with the poet on 
the stage, although the latter too refrains 
from cultivating listlessness for its own 
sake, The noninitiative described is near- 
er to being a revolt against inherited 
values, but a revolt that dies in ths bud 
from the “poison of reflection.” 


Also present are three farmers, none of 
whom hasany desire to sow or to plough or 
to reap. They drink beer and form 2 kind 
of chorus to this satirical burlesque which 
starts rolling witlı the appearance of a 
young couple. 

Rudolf and Laura are lovers fleeing 
fron a duke who wants to marry Laura 
for political reasons. The young man is a 
text-book idealist, He bubbles into lyrical 
verse and relates lıis story as if lt were an 
heroic epic. 

Laura adores him. Neither of them 
knows anything yet about the “destruc- 
tive influence of reflection," and Rudolf 
scornfully denounces the loafers as “de- 
cadent people” and “nihilists.” He con- 
siders himself a “free man,” fearless and 
blameless. IIS 

The duke catches up with the runaway 
lovers; accompanied '.by ani antidiluvlan 
prophet and a warden of virtue. The duke 
is quito a modern despot. He quickly sizes 
up the situation and also the indolent 
good-for-nothings in lho bar. : 

In the general crisis of valuos, he 
argues, thore is but one prime considera 
tlon. “The only occupation in which no 
ono is lazy or hesitates is love,” Ho was to 
be borne out. 

No sooner does Laura appoar on tho 
slage when the so pretentiously paraclod 


indolence of the poet begins to totter 


considerably, Laura sces at once that tle 
poet's entire attitude is plainly decadent 
and nihilistic, besides being pretentious 
and comical. 

Disgusted, Laura turns to the captain, 
the “last honest nihilist,” who does not 


Science Fiction on youth stage 


tre for young people, was riot convincing 
Jly demostrated in this play. Rocking iho 
module was funny rather than a gripping 
demonstration of unimaginable speed. 
Better solutions could have ben found. 


A better balance between Information 
and imagination must prevail in plays of 
this kind, An alibi for the continuation of 
an old wives’ tale on Nuremberg’s yourig 
stage is the poor result of this experl- 
ment, 

As regards tlıe “educational import” 
there js no call for anxiety. Moral impuls- 
es can be transmitted to the isolaled 
adventruês in space. Alpha 2001 proves 
this, The plot reveals natlongl small-mind- 
edness. Doubts regarding the miracle of 
technology and faith in the superiority of 
mar are given cogent expression. 

Di 


etma N. Schmidt 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 10 May 1969} 


In almost exemplary fashion they fail. 


Schick applied themselves with vigour 
and imagination to the unfamiliar milieu 
between research and universe, 


ed to surmount the decisive difficulties in 
the way of dramatic productlons of this 
kind. The play serves a usefut function 
but it docs almost too well. Young 
people's thirst for information is quench- 
,ed to the point of drowning. . 


` Technical terms and information 
clothe the bare bones of confijct situa- 
tions in space. Many of these situations 
` are contrived. A rescue manoeuvre carrjed 
out by Venus astronauts in 1975 and 
laced with measurements and figures soon 
loses its theatrical relevance. . 


Also technology’s strength of iDuslon, 
as the basis of such time-orlentated thea 


The space age came to thé theatre for 
the first time in this country in Nurer- 
berg. Alpha 2001 by Herbert Williams 
was a chapter out of sclence fiction, 


representing. a long-overdue attempt tO 


combine stage drama with the marvels of 
technology. : 

The play was not only a novelty fo: 
Europe, It drew attention generally to the 
problems facing this kind of theatre for 
young people. 1 

In the case of hitherto presented genres 
of fairy tale and adventure it was often 
felt, and probably rightly so, that young 
people went to the theatre only to satisfy 
the childish interest of their grandfathers. 
Such plays do not satisfy youngsters’ 
curiosity springing from topical develop- 
ments in science and technology. 1 

In the case of Alpha 2001 director 
Hans-Walter Gossmann and designer Sepp 


A turkey-cock pays attentions to a 
hen. He does not really want to, but the 
fımer encourages hinı. He performs, but 


What comes of this union? A grotos- 
que comical thing, “a bit too pointed,” 
hardly to be called an egg. One must wait 
losee what comes out of it. 


On this hopeful note ends Tie Turkey- 
Cock, a burlesque by Slavomir Miro» 
zek. It was premiered recently in this 
country in Disseldorf’s Schauspielhaus. 


The play is not new, It received its 
successful premiere in 196l in Cracow 
and has since been produced in many 
Polish theatres. 


The Pofîes, apparently, understood it in 
a political context, as a rousing call, a 
protest against lethargy. Also as an attack 
on the totalitarian state which is deter 
mined to dominate even the most private 
spheres of its citizens through a Ministry 
of the Emotions. 


The stage reprosents a bar, and Polish 
designer made it at once fantastic and 
corrupt, with dark corners and partitions 
and high galleries. Present, besides the 
poet, is the army captain who originally 
arrived to round up revelling recruits and 
thon stayed to drink beer, eventually to 


i be overcome by the question: “What is it 


all about? '" 


Since then the captain has sonıchow 
‘lost his Initiative, Against his will he has 


j succunıbed “to the general crisis of val- 


es." 
1 
Asia Week staged at 
Recklinghausen 
Fans are underway for an Encounter” 


ing Asia Week as part of the 1970 Ruhr 
Festival in Recklinghausen. Plays, dance- 


drama and music from India, Indonesia ` 


and Thailand are to be presented on three 
evenings. 


Dr Erhard Eppler, Federal Minister of 
Cooperation whose depart 
Tent initiated plans for this Asian week, 
recently told Journalists in Munich that 
the project was part of an effort to 
transform the onesided donor-eciplent 
lationship with developing countries in 
, more ofa mutual partnership. 
The Asları week will''also involve aca 


denilo events, exhibitions, lectures and 


j cussions. Amongst others, the Foreign 
: Affairs Ministry, the Federal Press Office 
. tnd the Goethe Institutes are helping with 


Feparatlons for this event, 
(Handelsbiatt, 15 May 1969) 


_-_-- ق 


.„„ The captain, however, desires nothing 
better than -to regain his lost initiative; 
is why he takes up the violin, 
dlhough he has no idea of musie. “A 
,Ommon ox is closer to the problems of 
tt then he,” says the poet. Still, the 
Gptain hopes that playing the violin will 
ken in him whatever sentiments and 
ê he has lost, 

The captain is pretending, whereas the 
Poct honestly faces his predicament. For, 

É which describes absurdity” would 


teawal 
véhemes| belief 
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on their stomachs), who tear the oo;: 
off the monks and the inquisitor o 
by Heinz Hagenau, visibly horrified; 
expressing disgust in his powerful k 
voice). 

Anja Silja received enthusiast . 
plause for her inlerprelalion of a, 
which could have been written Speci 
for her. Hlanging on a CrOss-beam,. 
kicked the importunute Ruprecht, gı: 
ing and singing at the same time.: 
threw herself on the ground in mi 
showed humility as a novice andj 
trayed sex appeal as a nun willy, 
habit: she was half Lulu and half Sk 


Her powerful and striking voice biy, 
difficulty in interpreting ihe ti! 
score. She gave a credible rendering 
Prokofiev's individuat Sprechgesng 


Christoph von Dohnanyi also achitg 
an extraordinary personal triumph oti 
evening: he was overwhelmed wih 
Plause. After his sensational iney 
tation of Debussy's Pelleas and Mleleri 
he was applauded for lıis constantly ct 
tense conducting and his admirable oy 
trol of the musical explosions, Frond 
tonal and rhythmic points of view, nı 
ing more could have been desired. 


Dohnanyi was able to express heri 
meaning of the work and also tlıe extu 
dinary topicality of Prokofiev's mi 
This dense, bold and striking score pi 
gures techniques employed by Bok 
Penderecki or Ligeti — with its secret; 
strings, cascading brass or brutaljt 
mental passages, 


And so this perfomance was more 
a sensation; it conflrms that thi Î 
kofiev opera, so splendidly pl 
{form Rudolf Constantin'’s Rupredit 
the smallest ntın's part), can legltimtd’ 
enrich the repertoire, 1 


W-E..von Lewh ' 


(Glddoutsehe Zeitung, 133MIN, 


tified by the malerial, Steffens oll 
obtains harsh, noisy effects producedh 
a remarkable battery of percussion ini 
ments, wlıieh usually give way to ge 
floating clusters of notes. 2 

Unmistakable, significant points # 
given special motifs and the tautnet 
the score is not relaxed by the ## 
aleatoric passages. The woodwind sel’ 
in particular have opportunities fo 
pProvisation; above glissandi, treneli 
col legno effects they can trill or 
as they please. 1 


Pintura del Mundo was commis 
by Hamburg Univeislty and premier 
the 9th University Concert in the 
rium maximum by the Hamburg Pi 
ionic Orchestra. Through these.com 
Hamburg not only welcomes student’! 
additional consumers of the city’s e} 
al facilities, but oragnises concerts | 
ally for them, concerts which are ®! 
carefully planmed"and prepared 4$; 
for regular concert-goers. أ‎ 


Under the clear, intensive gujdar 


Wolfgang Sawallisch, the conductor, Ê 


Hamburg Philharmonic played Stel) . 


new composition with strong 1 
Pregnancy and with imaginative 
during the irnptovised sections, 
tone was as “beautiful” as Steffens %%j 
sionally demands. The pale, 
colours of the score and the 


dramatic attacks were both eff 


realised. . Peter Daunerbet 
(DIE WELT, 12 MY 
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Prokofiev’s forgotten ‘The Fiery 
Angel staged at Frankfurt 


with Anja Silja (left), Sona Cervena and 


(Phato: Ginter Englert) 


seemed superficial and conventional. The 
juxtaposition of naturalistic events and 
stylised exaggeration spoilt tho whole 
production including the entry of the 
three bare-breasted girls, 


Their pale skin was far less obscene 
than the subtly revealed Anja Silja and 
the frenzied nuns (wearing flesh-coloured 


edly stockinga „with ga. black .şection for 


thie body, white breasts and ã wlille cross 


True, it is not easy to bridge the gap 
batween the two works of art for Walter 
Steffens has not trled to provide a SUpero 
ficial illustration or nere tonal embeilish- 
ments. Beethoven's frequently misquoted 
comment on the Pastoral Symphony — 
“more an expression of perception than 
painting” — also applies in this instance. 


Bosch merely initiated the creative, 
artistlc process which then developed 
utterly independently, in accordance with 
its own laws and formal requirements. 


The reproduction produced by the 
projector could, therefore, be dispensed 
with; the listener could do without it all 
the more because the extended come 
position i8. so rich .and varied in. ex. 
Presslon-that it is difficult for the static 
pictures to hold the attention. 


: Walter. Steffens isa 34-year-old Ham- 

burg composer and made 2 name for 
himself particularly through his opera 
about Nelly ‘Sachs, Eli, which was pre- 
miered in Dortmund. He has since been 
commissioned by Rolf Liebermann to set 
i Thomas’ Under Milk Wood to 
muslê; -- 


' Stéffens tends towards the emphatic 
gesture, the passion of violent expression 
and towards a kind of post-serial express 
veiéss, Pintura del Myido, an orchestral 
work lasting about forty minutes, is often 
surprisingly harmonious and frequently 
ağhieves harmonic stability, 


, The extravagant Instrimentation is jus 


A scene from ‘The Fiary Angel’ 
Rudolf Constantin 


as a magician’s den, and later the set was 
transformed into the reedy banks of the 
Rhine. At the end the convent chapel is 
adequately suggested, behind which a 
huge pile of logs appears, dominated by 
the figure of Count Heinrich as a fiery 
angel, 

But even here Kaslik did not dissociate 
himself from traditional, theatrical effeois 
=~  Renata's supernatural invocations 


Music and the visual arts combined 


For the performance of Walter Stef- 
fen’s Piaturd del Mundo a screen is hung 
behind the orchestra and, as the work is 
played, The Garden of Pleasures, the 
famous altar-plece by Hleronymous 
Bosch, is projected onto it section by 
section, 


The audience can look and listen at 
the same time and is intended to establish 
the connection between the sounds — 
“quasi una sinfonia” in five compact 
movements — and the fantastic vision of 
the late medieval painter, 


complicated composers themselves. were 
to blame; others blamed the mass media, 
education or- the economic situation; iri 
n circumstanceg which are not quite 
right, . i: PN 


It is ro wonder that some . young 
people got fed up with the pointless 
analysis of wellknown facts and deman- 
ded: a different approach, But they did 
not really know wheré to begin either; nd 
one could say what “revofutlonary" mu- 
sie should be liké, No oie hit upon thè 
idea that’ if social, conditions were de- 
cisively changed, musi¢ might not' be so 


important any more! 2 
` {DER TAGESSPIEGEL, 3 May 1969) 


Frankfurt’s opera interpreters have 
learnt a lesson from students: the ap- 
parently sinful Renata, who goes to a 
convent to escape (he demons, is stoned 
by the resident nuns. When the inquisitor 
approaches to drive out the devil, the 
poor man is embarrassed by bare-breasted 
nuns far more energetically than Adorno 
was by Frankfurt women students. 

The occasion of this unusual operatic 
topicality was Vaclav Kaslik’s production 
of Prokofiev's almost forgotten opera The 
Fiery Angel. This work was written in 
1927 as a complement to Love of Three 
Oranges and is based on a story by 
Bryusow. 

Renata who tends to have visions 
believes that Count Heinrich, who was in 
love with her for a short while and then 
expelled her as a witch, is the angel 
Madiel who has been promised to her. 
With the help of Ruprecht, a widely 
travelled knight who has fallen into her 
power, and with the aid of magic, Renata 
tries to keep track of Heinrich, 

She finds him and is rejected. Rup- 
recht dies after a duel with Heinrich, and 
Reraia goes to a convent where she 
unleashes an orgy of sexual frenzy and 
finally suffers death at the stake. The 
actlon takes place in Germany during the 
late Middle Ages. 

Prokofiev's opera was only premiered 
in 1955 in Venice; later it was staged in 
this country, but only in East Berlin, and 
then in 1960 it was produced by Schuh in 
Cologne. In comparison with the Co- 
logne rendering, the long-overdue new 
production in Frankfurt is considerably 
more compressed and effective. 

Ono scene în which Faust and Mephi- 
stopheles appear, and Ruprecht’s lament 
after the duel have been cut. Consequent- 
ly, the musie only lasted 84 minutes. The 
result was a dramatic, almost hectically 
intensified evening's opera with a spank- 
ing finale, such as has scarcely ever been 
achieved at any opera house, 

Svoboda, Kaslik's reliable and always 
imaginative set-deslgner, positioned a 
fiery-ted house in the middle of the stage 
— a bit like a house-of-cards or a ginger- 
bread house, and a bit like a church. The 
walls opened and shut like anı altar-piece, 
thus revealing various interiors in quick 
succession. 

At one point it served as an inn, then 


. , No interest in New, Music... 


A recently published book Krifik — 
von werm, fiir wen, wie? (Criticism — by 
whom, for whom, in what form? ) may 
havo suggested tho theme of a gathering 
organised by; the New Music Gioup in 
West Berlin: New Music — why, for 
whom and what for? 


Everyone present was to join in the 
discusslon — but the general public did 
not turn up İn the expected numbers, 
Participants were virtually unanimous as 
to who was intefested in New Music: the 
same small group of adherents. a 


Opinions differed on the question of 
who was. responsible for this minority 
appeal. Some people thought that the 
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Professor Johannes Kramer 
1 1 {Photo: privat) 
mould a Geiger counter can ‘be applied'to 
the object particularly şuecessfully. > 
. „A neon lamp connected to the Geiger 
counter .lights up, if .the counter detects 
an electron. As tlıe counter registers all 
the discharged electrons, a dense point 
appears on the photographic paper wlicn- 
ver an cGlectron is emitted’ from the 
Plaster mould.’ : 

Thus, ii the end a distinel black-and- 
white picture emerges. which is produced 
by subjecting the plaster mould to radi- 
ation and investigating electron emission. 
So photographs are produced using plas- 
ter of Paris instead of the normal silver 
chloride. . 

But the production of X-ray pictures 
on a plaster of Paris base, made visible 
through the optically stimulatocl emission 
uf oxuthormle eloctrons, is only ono oF 
lhe numerous ‘possible. uşes -of -1his 
eth ii irier Rundschati, 13 May 1969) 


Stoltenberg went on to urge the go- 
vernment, aş the customer, and the indus 
try, as supplier. to Introduce better mana- 
gement lechniques. The main contractor 
should hot be given the nıost responsible 
and advanced aspects Of a project whilst 
subêontractors werê fobbed off with the 
remaining, ihferior. tasks; the alm’ must be 
to disfrlbute gontracts to thé appropriate 
branch of the Industry. 

Referring. to the. prosposed, Federal 
Republic space research, projects, Stolten« 
berg said that:during this year details of a 
satellite ‘to research Into the intensity and 
distribnljon of gamma.quanta would be 
settled. '. EA AE 
`. ‘The satellite could then be launched in 
1973..Irr 1971 work Is to start on a 
satêllite:.which will be used for rextra- 
terrestrial research and. in .par ticular. for 
measuring .‘the temperature of ‘the at- 
mosphere, . photographing. cloud for- 
mations and: the earth's surface and for 
geological . investigations... This satellite Is 
due lo be launched in 1974. : Other 
national projects. are not .possible at the 
moment. {(Frankfur1er AUgemeine 
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Recent advances in dosimeter 
studies in this country 


electrons nuainly by subjecting them to 
radiation with ultra-violet light or X-rays 
and particularly by exposing them to 
gamma rays. The resulting spontaneous 
emission is similar to Iıminescence, if the 
temperature is constant. , 


At the Brunswick inslilute the spon- 
taneous and sllmulated cmission of .eXo- 
„electrons at constant temperatures: be 
tween -190 degreos centigrade! and 600 
degrees centigrade has been investigated. 
AL certain temperatures all ‘substances 
capable bf emitting exo-electrons display 
characteristic pfopertie,  " ° 

In various branches; of: hndustry’ at- 
.lempts are now being nade to introduce 
.Pulverisatjon processes based on the 
Kramer effect. On the. basis of: exo- 
electron radiation after X-ray radiation, 
changes occasioned by chemical processes 
can now be exactly measured, 


Measuring techniques based on .the 
Kramer effect are now uscd In industrial 
laboratories for investigating catalysis and 
surfaces reactions, Recent medical re- 
search has shown that the preserıce of 
sillcone, that notorious powdery deposit, 
in the lungs can be established and in 
certain cases ıcasured by means of the 
exo-electron principle. ا‎ 

By applying the Kiamer effect; un- 
usual pictures cai also be produced. If, 
, for exiunple, A cog wheel is pljçed o a 
plastor of Paris basg and botli are sub- 
jected (o X-iays,, a alent" pleture 1s 
Prodiuced. Having removed, Ihe plaster 


` ' ‘Medium term plan for. 
`. „` aeronautics 


!.ı In'the near Future the Federal govern- 
ment is to draw up 4 comprehensive, 
r medium-=lerm plan for aeronautical re- 
search. At the annual conference of the 
Federai Republic space and aeronautical 
industry, the Minisler of Sctentific Re- 


. ` sêarch, Gerhard Stoltenberg, said that the 
` point of these efforts would be to bring 


about “even more effective coordination 
` between future research projects.” 
Soltenberg also welcomed {he merger 
of’ the two aeronautical firris, Messer- 
schmidt-Bölkow and ` Hamburger Flug- 
zeugbau, which' now’ opertte. under ‘the 
hame Messerschmidt-BdlKow-Blohri,’ and 
anfiounced' details ûf the spice’ research 
ptojêcts which will be 'undeiakeri' ip this 
contr dılring the next fe years. : 
. The Minister assured his audjgnce that 
the government attached şpecial,. gol 
ficange to the space research and aerongu- 
tica} industry and regarded It as one ,of 
the key industries for technological pro- 
gre9s. ا‎ 4 0 
. But comparisons. with other , European 
natipgns showed .that in. this country “a 
cautious, but systematic expansion of the 
development and manufacturing potential 
was needed if the Federal Republic was 
to, remain competitive.” For this reason 
the government intended to produce anı 
overall, mediumterm plan for aeronauti- 
cal as well aş şpaçe.research. : 


emissions were much greater with certain 
non-metals (crystals) if {hese experimen- 
tal substances underwent nıechanicill pro» 
cessing or were subjected to radiation: 


A number of other, hitherto unknown, 
factors led Professor Kramer to conclude 
in 1954 that there is a close connection 
between the luminescence (emission of 
light not caused by high temperature) and 
the radiation of slow-moving electrons 
from non-metallic surfaces. 


:. Thuş.the foundations were lald for the 
„new aspect of physics, rescarch into 
exothermic electrons, In 1949. Professor 
W. Köster, until 1950 the first, president 
ûf the Federal physics and technology 
institute, coined the term “exo-clgctrons™ 
for the “cold" electron emissions. This 
‘term was adopted by Federal Republic 
' physicists and later by their colleagues 
abroad. : E 
Since 1965 the process whlch occurs 
when (hese exo-celectrons are emitted has 
‘been’ internationally known ûs the Kra- 
‘mer effect, Certain chemists in this coun- 
try'do not talk about the Kramer effect 
(the four-volumno Rémpp published in 
1966 ignores: the term), but it must' be 
stated that tlıe process of exo-electron 
emission İs complicated and also 'a specifi 
‘cally physical occurrence. 


At first the ternt 'exo-electrort was used 
10 designate the electrons which, svithout 


any êxlèrrial' supply of onierğy such as 


heat, are relensed from a nowly polished 
or cast metal surface because an exothor- 


mic. process (ie a process involving the 


release of heat) occurs on the metallic 
surface, An example of this {s the effoct 
of oxygen on new metal surfaces, The 
cxorclecirons generate. very little. onorgy, 
approximately the oquivaleni of ono volt. 


Anparl from mechanical processing 
such as pufverisation, non-metallic ‘Sure 
‘faces can be cncouragod 10 emit êXû* 
. ر م‎ i . ٤ 


mtensive research is going on in the 
USA with lhe aim of using exothermic 
electrons for the procluction of dosime- 
ters. Dosimeters.are used for measuring 
the amount. of ‘radiation emitted during 
radio-active processes, or more precisely 
the energy which an irradiated medium, 
for exanıple organic tissue, weighing one 
‘gram prodtuces. 
+ This new principle lıaš aroused similar 
interest in the USSR, Sweden, Czecho- 
slovakia and in other countries. The 
.principle involved .ijs the, Kramer effect. 
This is what it is called in the sclentific 
literature of both the East and the West. 


ıWho is Kramer? His name docs not 
figure on any lists of great scholars or in 
Who's Who. The person concerned is Dr 
Johannes Kramer, at present director of 
and professor at ‘'the Brunswick-West 
Berlin physics and teohnolûgy irrstitute. 
.He was the first to Investigate and define 
exothermic electrons. 2 


Kramer began his researçh ln 1939 at 
the Relch physics ' and technology in- 
ttltute. During the late twenties the 
physicist Hans Geiger (1882-1945), a 
pupll of Rutherford's, had niready obser- 
‘ved that, if it was newly manufuctured, 
his Geiger countor, (which waš:developod 
by Miller) displayed a relatively great Ail 
effecl which after a time always reverted 


to normal. :: . 
After the war Kramor continued his 
investigation of this. phenomenon. 


Serutinising the nietal surfaces, he had 
already ostablished that. alectron emission 
a8 a rosult of mochanicnl procossing was 
not a.property of tho pure metal, but of 
the non-metallic surface layers. 

Then, he discovered that electron 


1 


Academic values must 
come first in reform 


. product was spent on research and deve» 
lopment in the narrower sense, Alming to 
inorease this percentage to 2.5 by 
1972/73 was not,. therefore, .unrealistic. 


iin 1968 the Founders" Assoclatlon for 
Federal Republic Science provided 28.5 
million Marks for scientific purposes. At 
the Assûcialion’s annual ‘conference: in 
.Wiesbadeh, whioh-was attended by Fede- 
‘ral President: Heinrich Lûbke; the deputy 
‘chairman, Dr Hellmut .Ley, said that 
income from: donations in 1968 (approxi- 
mately 32 million Marks) had exceeded 
the preyious'year’s figurê by 2.6 million 
Marks, '" '" N 
` "But this improvement.should not be 
allowed to conceal the fact (hat inçome 
from donations “still does not correspond 
either to the resources .of .the industrial 
firms and organisations represented in the 
Founders’. Association or to the induslrial 
potential which exists in the. Federgl 


blic.”" HEE 
Re Allgemelne, 10 May 1969) 


In the opinion of Gerhard Stoltenberg, 
Federal Minister of Scientific Research, 
academic considerations must Lake prece- 
dence over meré democratidation of unil- 
Yersities ‘when cûmeés' to intrèbducing 
‘unlversily reforms. : 
`" Addressing the Founders’ Association 
for'Federal’'Republlc Science, Stoltenberg 
tld thet It shoud be recognited more 
‘Clearly than hitherto that the primary 
‘tak of’ ünivêrsitles was to 'achieve the 

. ‘standards 'of -teaching and re- 


icerhêd with academic quality ‘and the 
,ffltiency of'a reorganised university “if 
he' niuch-heralded educational catastrd- 
Phe is not to descend upon' us in the guise 
; Of allegedly progressive statements.” 
Stoltenberg; said that In 1968 total 
xpénditure on science iricluding universi- 
fy teaching amounted to 14,000 million 
Of this sum, 11,000 million Marks 
9.2.1 per cépiof the gross natiohal 
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Chinese art 
bequest 


With assistance front tlio Thy 
Foundation, the Muserum for Easl 
Art in Cologne las acquired a comprt 
sivo archive on Chinese painting; 
writing from the estate of Professor, 
toria von Winterleldt-Contag, 


The archive includes old and ¢ 
recent portfolios and monographs 
almost all the Chinese painters who; 
mado a name for themselves oa 
China. (DIE WFLT, Matta 
ا‎ 
' The undeniuble optimism ondendir 
by the Recklinghausen exhibition ¢, 
pends; without a doubt, on the fait 
just by entering the museum lity 
become quasi-creative,. and as they bj 
around and participate this Creativity: 
intensified and they .achieve a ney k, 
of self-knowledge, و‎ 

Efforts to change conditions andi 
‘ciety — Ihis exhibition argues — wr. 
succeed through demonstrations 
through a change of mind ori the pat: 
the individual. By realising his owıf 
{ential, the individual escapes the bı 
of inevitabillty. 

Although Ihe exhibition does fi 
claim to be exhaustive, the concent 
and varied documentation of “Arl as 
~ Fin as Art" provides a new synti 
of materialism and idealism, and iit 
prosses the durability of previous ewi 
cultures. ono Luudens is presented 


‘as honto politics in one of his pand 


: Klaus U, Rek 
(SUddeutsehu Zeitung, 10 Bay 1% 
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‘Flirt’ by Günter Haase donê in 1965 


(Photos: Katalog) 


them. Thus the .viewor helps to. create, 
invent and play with the objects, . 
‘And as he ‘plays the spectator realises 


.that exclusive rationality, the emphasis 


on causal relationships did not only free 
mankind from the demon of irrationality, 
but brpught with it new restrictions in 


‘the form of a programnıed existence: an 
:existence whose siuıppaosed emancipation 
.'.simply leads to a heirarchy of. values 


which must now be regarded as outdated 


,¬ the heirarchy of profit. . . 


Neumann with reference to an earlier 
Ruhr Festival exhibition and the “deli- 
cate use of the useless.” On the other 
hand, he points out that Julio Le Parc and 
Hugo Demarco, who are represented in 
the “Light and Movement” category, 
wore turned out of Paris, where they live, 
. and out of France for a while: during the 
May 1968 disturbances, 
Seldoım has a museum been less like a 
museum, in the conventional sense with 


pictures on the walls and sculptures ar- . 


zanged n the rooms, than the Reckllng- prey 


hausen Kunsthalle at the moment. Quite 


apart front the fact that it is difficult to, . 
recognise the building anyway, because . 


walls have been incorporatéed Into the 


‘displays. and nunierous stands and’ pdr- ا‎ 


tions have been erocted. 


`" The question of which exhibits are Art . Î, 


ald which are nût simply does'not arise, 
A natural aspect of the awareness devd- 
loped by this exhibition and provoked in 
the spectator 18 that Art'as an isolated 


phenomenon no longer exists, Art Is only Î 


¥ و 
brochud‏ 


.a synonym, for tho simultaneousness of 
‘stylistic objectives, .society and politics 
aimed at, creating a,. more. humane exis- 
tence. 1 : : 


‘This show really. iS :4 pure delight for 
the spectator. Hore, ideological artistic | 


postulates wiıioh have .been spelt .out 
during the last ten or fifteen years be- 
come plausible and comprehensible. The 


concept of the artist as an original genius ° 


8 
While the exhibition was being set up 
„the. workmen suddenly wanted to. play 


, lnştead of work when the artists began. to 


install their.objects. During disousslons on 


asombly methods, artificlal fibres, neon | , "°" 


or’ concealed’ Ightirlg; electronic. md tors 


‘and’ šo oil; “thé. Workmern’ commented 1. 
*derogatorlly;:®We could do that as wellias 


‘yûu!": To:.which the artists’ reply ‘was: 
a 


And so you shouldlt™ r. 

1 e 
ا‎ ٤ hên, the Viewer .. 
' ‘Moyeable part.for,a mechanical figure’, a 


clock mechanism made from braşs 1 . 


.. 1s rejected, ; 


Wl THINGS SEEN 


. 
Art as fun in 
: : 
Recklinghausen 
e 0 .چ‎ 
exhibition 
Marshall McLuhan talks about a new, 
nıythical, unified existence, Bazon Brock 
talks about emancipation through one’s 
own imagination, A new social awareness 
is manifested in the exhibition “Art as 
fun — Fun as art" arranged by Thomas 
Grachowiak for the 1969 Ruhr Festival 
in Recklinghausen, 
Grochowiak regarda his exhibition and 
the objects included In it as “contr 
mitted." On the ground floor nıechanical 
Chinese nightingales sing in tiny gold 
cages with the heart-rending sweetrtess of 
an Andersen fairy-tale; elegant women 
enjoy boating parties on moving Waters, 
disppearing into Renaissance-!lke landsca- 
pes belıird glass windows; clocks and 
musical boxes in glass cases play dainty 
little tunes. 
And on the first and second floors the 
visitor floats, apparently weightlessly, 
through the brightly-Jit mirror room de- 
signed by Martial Raysse; Uwe-York 
Sehiliter's paychedelic ballet dances simul- 
taneous flgures to the blare and vibration 
Of pop songs and marching songs. 1 
With the ald of a flash-light the viewer 
„can reflect his shadow onto Konrad 
. Fischer-Lueg's phosphorescent wall for 
45 seconds or a minute, just like playing 
Shadow games in the nursery. 


` Agam’s speaking bulb becomes lighter 
,„ or darker in ‘response’ to certain Words, 
` ' And a luminous’ waterfall begins to' ripple 


i. Gerstner’s “Carro 64" bullding brlck'are " 
:.posltloned inımedlately next to ‘don- 
„,emporary children's: toys arid’: Otmar 
‘Alt's "Paraphtase on the Puzzlê.” 
`, „. JÊ rods made of artificial material are 
stroked with wet fingers, tones not unliko 
„the sound of, Now Year, trumpeters are 
produced via a metal foil structure, 
„Shaped like enormous insect’s wing, ,In a 
,lrlangular. mirror-tent Nikolas  Schffer 
Presents his “De-materialisation of works 
of; art.” Only colqured shadow-play of his 
mobile sculptures is projected through a 
gauze screen into the interlor of the tent 
‘and onto fhe mirror. 7 
, . Thomag ,Grochowlak quotes Martin 


1 


4 '; if the spectator sings heartily enough. 


ا E ES PD‏ لاک و ی سک 
E A EG.‏ ر CE AG‏ 


. Discussions of reforms should be more 


RE TSEEFTE 
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(Photo: Dornier) 


Plane pioneer 
Claude Dornier 
is 85 
More than fifty years ago Professor 
Claude Dornier designed the world’s first 
all-metal aeroplane. Beiween the two 
World Wars his flying boats carried the 


reputation of German teclınology over 
the seas. 


Professor Dornier celebrated his 85th 
birthdy on 17 May in his home in 
Switzerland. 


As a 26-year-old engineer, Claude 
Dornier first worked on airships for 
Count von Zeppelin. At tıe beginning of 
the First World War. he was assigned tho 
task of designing an all-metal flying boat. 
This was to be precursor of the Jater 
famous wal series which opened trans- 
atlantic roules for postal and passenger 
service. 


Dormier’s huge fifty-ton flying boat, 
Do X, was a world-wide sensation. 


After the Second World War and the 
ten-year ban on aoroplane production in 
this çountry, Dornior’s company concon- 
trated on developing short and vertical 
take-off planes. This is the only large 
campany în this sector to have prescrvedl 
its independence in the Federal Republic. 


No important decision in the Dornier ر‎ 
concern is still taken with consulting the 
senior Dornier, (DIE WELT, 13 May 1969) 
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methods have made from mere wrapping 
to advertising. Consumers approach the 
mounting flood of wrappers and contai- 
ners with a kind of “love-hate,” said 
Bauder on the opening day of the exhibi- 
tion 


Synthetics are showing tho most dyna- 
mic spurt in this sector. The most com- 
mon raw materlals are polymerisation 
palstics. : 

After paper, cardboard, iron and me- 
tal, synthetic packing has moved up into 
third place before glass and wood. One of 
the leading manufacturers in this fleld, 
accounting for twenty per cent of the 
market, îs Hills in Marl. Last year, 
375,000 tons — or 14.4 per cent of 
overall consumption of synthetic material 
= were used for packing purposes. 

On. the basis of these Hulls figures, 
however, it would be wrong to place too 
much emphasis on synthetic material as a 
substitute for conventional material. 
Wood and metal have yielded in great 
measure to the synthetic storm, but paper 
and cardboard have held their own with 
48 per cent of production totals. Refining 
processes have contributed greatly to the 
strong position of these conven tional 
materials. 

Besides refinement, rationalisation and 
expertise have played a vital role in the 
Packing sector, International cooperation 
has received great stimulus in two peres 
— in the production of fluted cardboard 
and transparent sheet, an extensive 
branch of the industry. 

The Eurobox group has been in exi- 
stence since 1964, comprising members 
from ton European countries, Cipcel, the 
international transparent sheet commil- 
tee, has determined the trend In thls 
sector. 

At Dlsseldorf's Jnterpack therofore 
synthetic packing methods, one of the 
most dynamic sections, and neatly 
rofined packing systems with paper and 
cardboard dominated the range of exlıl- 
bits. Another remarkable feature of the 
exhibition was manufacturers’ reluctance 
to tackle the problems of waste and 

bage disposal. 

i fairly firm, but this is one‏ و 
topic that will occupy the experts for‏ 
some time to come. Jnterpack ended end‏ 
on May 16, (DIE WELT, 14 May 1969)‏ 


Value of giant mergers 


ation cold 


assets to pool. Fokker have defended 
remarkable position in the highly contes- 
ted market for passengér aeroplanes. 
Their Fellowships and Friedenships are 
being flown throughout the world and 
have a good reputation. 

The Bremen company is at present 
developing the short-distance jet VFW 
614, whith holds great promise. The 
VFW are also engaged in poineer research 
in the field of vertical take-off. 

‘This is a good basis for collaboration 
in planning and construction on an inter- 
national level in Europe. The real advan- 
tages of the merger will be apparent when 
Tew joint European projects are assigned. 


(NEUE RUHR ZEITUNG, 13 May 1969) 


The aviation industry in the Federal 
Republic was not easily convinced that 
concentration of résoutces into greater 
production units is the only sound basis 
of future development. Recently, two 
new partners haye appeared on the scene 
and a merger are in the news,  .. 


Vereinigten Flugtechnischen Werke in 
Bremen and the Diutch concern, Fokker, 
are planning a joint future. . 


` Both çompaniés have: considerable 


seemed relstively simple until now. But 
this is no longer so in an expanding 
market, 

The range of products, functions and 
material is increasing at such a rate that 
more and more special packing units are 
required. Hans Malitz, director of Inter 
pack, mentioned three hazards with 
which manufacturers of packing machi 
nery must reckon: 

Are investments in new machines eco- 
nomical in view of precipitous market 
development? ْ 

Can the market for innovations be 
expanded? 

Do ever-increasing packing standards 
and requirements guarantee continuity of 

roduction? 
Higher productivity therefore is the 
prime objective not only of the makers of 
packing machines but also by the packers 
themselves, According to Ulrich Bauder, 
president of the Irferpack committee, the 
first consideration in future will be the 
interplay of packing material, content 
and mechanical production methods. In 
each case it must be known how packing 
costs stand in proportion to overall costs. 

The implication is clear. Not only will 
there be a demand for machines but for 
complete solutions to packing problems. 
Heading the sales charts therefore will be 

packing systems covering everything from 
efficient packing to advertising images. 


ا 
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Successful packing industry 


terpack, the fifth international ex- 
i of packing machines and material 
las come to an end in Düsseldorf. Blessed 
ly sunshine, the event was a great 
success. Indeed, given its present dimen- 
sions, Interpack can be said to be the 
largest and most significant event of its 
kind in the world. a 

To a great extent, the exhibition is a 
mammoth demonstration of machines 
and machines- to-be before an expert 
public. Half of the 100,000 visitors to 
Interpack came from abroad. 


This fact alone indicates the leading 
position of this country’s 250 small and 
medium-size manufacturers of packing 
machines on the international markets, 
Since 1963, in a mere five years, pIo- 
duction in this highly specialised indus- 
trial sector increased by sixty per cent 
exports climbing by over 100 per cent. 


After America and before Great Bri- 
tain therefore the Federal Republic has 
been a frontrunner in the market for 
packing machines. More than fifty per 
cent of the 250 companies mentioned 
above make processing and auxiliary ma- 
chines for packing material. 

Finding the appropriate packing ma- 


Thinking of doing 


business with Germany? 


1 the Gı marke must have continuous, compre- 
aie a On ihe German econo They heed details of industrial, 
n 


ertips. INDUSTRIEKURIER Gar- 


ee fui i اک و ا‎ Inonce, prints reporls, commen- 


many's influential newspaper 


taries ond analyses that ors a mine of information, lt puts you in Ihe picture about 


nd demand, production and distributlon ond the financial position and 


supply a 
ا‎ ness of German firms. 


Advertisements are in keeping with the weight pulled by INDUSTRIEKURIER's 
readership. They help you find contacts wilh: 


@ import-exporl firms, 


@ land, sea and oir iransport undertakings, 
® banks ond in onee ims ا‎ 
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O et end consumer goods indusiries 


INDUSTRIEKURIER is read by businessmen, direclors, managers and lecding 


1gures in the economic world. 


Would you like more detailed information about ihe German market? Then fill 


in this form. 
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approach hampers essential legislatiye 
ion to the market — for example | 
hire purchase legislation and other ly 
dealing with weights and me 
competition, and also with regard o y: 
control for proprietary articles and ay 
tising. 

The consunıer unions Must realy 
what traders and the CONSUMEr gy: 
industry have realised long ago — 
consumer docs not exist, Indeed, 
higher incomes the possibility also; 
creases that consumers can bel 
“unreasonably.” 

This is also the reason why 
logical aspects of marketing are galnyl 
importance, especially in the System 
research of the motivations of cons 
buying. The puritanical view the 
consumers should approach ths mathe 
with & view to their own advantagezf 
the welfare of the national econo k 


Ea hp HR 
hardly compatible with a society d 
relative superabundance, in which mis 
facturers and dealers must work at ay 
kening desiros and wishes to cereatg 
mand. 

The consumer could be his own 
protection if ho had an adequate knoe 
ledge of economic affairs. His ignorant 
the main problem, 

This was obvious at the second 
sumer Week. The Wickert Insti 
slowed in a comprehensive survey lhl 
the vast majorlly of tho population û 
posed a revaluation of the Mark, Probal 
very few knew what a revaluarlon meant, 

This emotional reaction to the que 
tion. af  revaluatlon may have ga 
Many politicians in their final deesim= 
although the reaction may.haw Cû : 
from pure ignoranco of tle problom. | 


The results of tho Consumer Wet’ 
suggest that wo can dispense with 4! 
Federal office for the protection of ا‎ 
consunier. What needs {o be done, hor’ 
ever, is to inform tho community 
thoroughly of the workings of U 
economy and tte political decisions tll 
must blo made in the interests of 
economy as a whole. 

This would be the best basis fs: 
consumer policy, (DIE WELT, 12 May 94 
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More protection needed 
for the consumer 


everyone subscribes is that the consumer 
js the weaker social factor in the market 
and therefore needs protection. 


On closer examination, however, this 
is a belief from which officials deduce 
their claim to having been summoned to 
defend the interests of “the” consumer. 
Officials in the unions associated in the 
AGV can hardly claim such a sweeping 
assignment, since the number of union 
members îs too smal! to be truly represen- 
tative. 


The fact is that consumers in this 
country are reluctant to organise. This 


too was again apparent during the second 
Consumer Week, 


This is of little concern, however, to 
Consumer union leaders, They are idea. 
lists who hope to gain the support of 
twenty million households in the Federal 
Republic, as their counterparts in 
America, Britain and Scandinavia have 
succeeded in mobilising consumers in a 
mass effort to protct themselves. 


Until this day dawns in the Federal 
Republic they intened to plod ahead on 
their own and with the financial support 
of the government, Their funds aro very 
low, however. Government contributions 
for pupose of instruction and enliglıten- 
ment amount to little more than charity. 


Even if the budgets were plumper, 
however, the unions would hardly 
,Succecd in developing the.orillogl Faculties 
Of consumers to the extent tliat they 
would begin to coınpare prices and 
quality, tako note of weight declarations 
or withhold their custonı in the event of 
Price increases. 


Tho unions” admission that the tests 
carried out on consumer goods were 
“greatly exaggerated” in iheir imporlance 
or the consumer underlinog this. These 
tests cost milllons, 


Understandably, the officinls are 
inclined to be aggrossive when thoir camer 
paigns and appeals are ignored. This is 
unfortunate since such an emotional 


public consumers. “Viable represen 
tation is also demanded in the European 
Communities, 


Professor Schiller's State Secretaries 
Amdt and Dohnanyi, deputising for the 
Minister of Economic Affairs at Consu« 
mer Week meetings, revealed what EEC 
agricultural policy is costing this coun- 
try’s consumers. Nevertheless, however 
high the cost, joint European agricultural 
policy, which is jointly financed by Fede- 
ral Republic consumers, in the shop and 
in inland revenue offices, is anı instrument 
of political integration of the Six, 


Jt js indeed an expensive instrument, 
gauging it by its economic value. Repre- 
sentatives of consumer unions are at 
liberty to discuss its economic worth, but 
they are not entitled to judge its political 
value or nonvalue. This is the task of the 
government, 


How could a Federal office for the 
protection of consumers really protect 
consumers? Or this point opinions are 
divided. The only conviction to which 


: Foreign investments unalarming 


Almost two-thirds of the net increase 
over the past three years in the volume of 
foreign capital — 2,700 million from 
4400 million Marks - accrued from 
Aimêrltah inivesthiehits. Most"or this Fink 
crease, 1,800 milllon Marks resulted from 
capital increments of Américan subsl 
dlarles, the remainder from new affliatos 
or initial purchases of holdings, 

American companies’ share of overall 
foreign investments in the Federal Repub- 
lic inereased over the last thrce years to 
44 per cent, compared to 38 per cent in 
1965. By the end of last year, American 
holdings in this country were worth 
7,900 millon Marks, 

The Netherlands came second with 
2,400 milllon Marks. 

(Haonoverache Allgemelne, 12 May 1969} 


Agricultural policy and the wider | 


and that cost prices should be reduce 
the event of a revaluation, allowing 
mers concessions with the revenue offi 
._. JÊ a product.sells for 100 Marks, f 


` five Marks added value tax, before ref 


uation, it would would fetch only. 
Marks after a revaluation of five per 
H the added value tax js 
however, in accordance with the drop 
prices, total proceeds would amount ® 
105 Marks, 

Since the farmer could deduct oly 
five per cent of his tax due on the basi 
the present pre-tax deduction systen, 
new arrangement would enable him ® 
clip off another. five por cent. This B® 
attractive proposition. 

„ Jt is, ir fact, a tempting solution. 
only disadvange is that limits must be % 
to proposed revaluation rates if a unlfoî 
added value tax. rate, at present, el 
Per cent, is to be maintained. . و‎ 

(DIE WELT, 10 May 1 


کک 


general decline. in prices would mean in 
the case of produce coming under present 
market regulations. A revaluation of one 
per cent would--entall losses of 200 
million Marks, accoring to the experts, - 


What can be done? Direct subsidies 
from the public purse have not proved 
Satisfactory in the past. How should they 
be ‘distributed? This is only one of the 
Problems connected with state grants. 


' The 'govérnment ia considering other 
Ways of compensating the farmers — for 
example, by means ofan added value tax 
arrangement, in the event of a revalua- 
tlon. It is proposed that sales tax rates 
should be increased to producer levels 


consequences of revaluation 


Talk of a revaluation of the Mark has 
impressed upon farmers in this country 
i they hold a special position in 

Ry. ERR e only, e 
E E Ommon nrke that 
fully integrated, Prices are calculated on a 
unlt basis, a European semi-currency, in & 
manner of speaking. 2 

According to the EEC statutes, the 
farmer receives basically the correspon 
dirig value ir ‘gold or dollars for the prices 
his produce fetches under EEC matket 
regulation. Prices ate quoted n Marks in 
the Federal Republic only as a guide: 

This procedure is sound enough as 
long as the present’ parity bétween the 
Mark ahd the dollar is maintained. A 
revaluation ‘would upset the balance. 
Agricultural prites would fall, since the 
value ofthe dollar declihês in relation to 
the Mark. 2 a 

Those who are acquainted’ with the 
Position of thé farmers know what a 


Organised consumers" appeals to state 
arid public were drowned in the discus- 
sion of currency problems. This was more 
than an accident, since it pointed out the 
limits of the “conceptorientated and 
rational consumer policy" propagated by 
the chairman of the association of consu- 
mer unions (AGV). 


Such policy, it is now clear, can only 
function effectively when it 1s part of the 
general concept of economic policy. The 
consequences of putting a revaluation of 
the Mark out of proportion — imported 
price increases being one of the worst — 
could deal the consumer a harder blow 
than many apparent flaw in legislation 

governing competition, 


În thîs vital issue the consumer unions 
want to play the lead role, Their second 
miost important demand is: represen- 
tation for consumers at government level, 


Representatives of cooperative consu« 
mer organisations, one of the group in 


` the AGV, are even demanding a Federal 
, office for the protection of Federal Re- 


The Bundesbank makes an interesting 
contribution in its latest monthly report 
to the never-ending discussion of a real or 
' alleged sell-aut of this country’s industry 
to foreign intercsts. The report concludes 
. that the influence of forelgn capital in 
: this country is no cause for alarm. 
Foreign holdings in industrial plant in 
the Federal Republic were valued last 
year at 18,000 million Marks, according 
; to the Bundesbank. This was 4,400 mil 
lion Marks in excess of the 1965 figure. 
From 1966 to 1968, however, foreign 
| companies spent 6,000 million Marks on 
. afflllates and tho acquisition of block 
` holdings in this country. A nominal 
increase of 1,600 million Marks was 
recorded in 1966 and 1967, the 1968 
figure dropping to 1,200 million Marks, 
The Bundesbank writes that this coun- 
' try"scapital holdings abroad are far belor 
;, the level of foreign interests in the Fede- 
; `, TAL Republie, For the first timé last yer, 
` however, the level oF-domestic investment 
Bbroad slightly exceeded that of foreign 
` 1: învestment ini this country; 
Ninety per cent of foreign capital in 
the Federal Republic 1s in the hands of 
; jointstock campanies, according to avai- 
` lable statistics. Foreign interests in dome- 
stle joint-stock companies last year were 
valued nominally at 16,500 million 
Marks. Holdings in: 349 -publio limited 
compares accounted for 7,500 million, 
holdings in 4,097 imited (GmbH tegiste- 
red) for 9,000 million Marks,  . . - 
About 18,7: per cent of total capital 
holdings of Federal Republic joint-stock 
companies is in foreign hands, compared 
to 17.3 per cent at the end'of 1865. 
Foreign tompanies are mainly intereg- 
ted In large compares. Petroleum came 
Panies' head the list of foreign investors 
with holdings of 3,700 million Marks, 
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microscopic faults resulted in a relalively 
high loss of light, with the result that ° 
cables of only a few meires in length 
served any useful purpose. 

Using the latest proceclures and ımate- 
rials, however, cables of up to fifteen 
metres (approximately fifly fect} in 
length can be cut off the drum and 
perform as satisfaclorlly as shorter 
lengths. 

Above all, according to Naturwisser- 
schaftliche Rundschatt, Schotl techno- 
lJogists have now succeeded in manufac- 
turing quartz Fibrcs, which unlike conven- 
tional glass can also channcl ultra-violet 
light, rays of a shorter waveJenglb. 


Ultraviolet light can thus now be 
channelled into the body. When the 
patient has swallowed certain, fuorescent 
agênts, ultra-violet light shows up certain 
diseased tissues. (DIE WELT, 14 May 1969) 
2 1 


` Eldo satellite: research E 


that is nearly .constant on Earth and in a 
vacuum. One of them is teflon, which, 
progressive ‘housewives will recall, is the 
malerial used to surface non-stick frying 
paris. n 

: Soon {here will also bea miniature sun 
at Brunswick, a device thai emits the 
sanıe radiation as the Sun. Apart from the 
United States.(and, no doubt, the Soviet 
Union) it will be ihe only one of its kind 
in the world. It wil be used to test 


bility urıder ultra-violet radiation. 
e J iannovereehe Presse, 13 May 1969) 
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%.. ` Flexible Hight cables aid 
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medicine and technology 


powerful and bulky source can also be 
channelled to an object that is otherwise 
difficult to reach. 

The latter use opens up a wide range 
of possibilities in medicine. With the aid 
of light cables hollow human organs such 
as tle stomach, the bladder and even the 
heart can be intensively illuminated from 
a source of Hight outside the body and by 
means of miniaturised optical devices and 
the same principle the doctor can take a 
luok at the organ in question and make a 
diagnosis. 

Yet with the materials used so far 


volved affect every single ball or roller 
bearing in a spacecraft, . .; . 


An artificial vacuum is created’ inl a 
lafğe metal' bell’ jar: Whlê powerful 
pumps draw off the ait a metal plug ‘of 
test alloy rubs against’ rotating titanium 
disc, Important conclusions , as .to the 
optimum alloys can be reached from the 
resulting changes in the material and tlie 
cocfficient of friction. : 


‘The practleal outconıe of these trials 
are:new ntaterlals with a Jevel of friction 


into the centre, rebounding off the fibre 
skin, which consists of a transparent 
material with a slightly lower index of 
refraction. The ray is thus virtually im- 
prisoned in the fibre and can only emerge 
at the other end, wlrere it “hits” the free 
end of the fibre at more or less a right 
angle. 

Flexible tight cables based on this 
principle are already used for a wide 
range of technological purposes. Using 
cables of tis kiıd a large number of 
dashboard instruments can be illuminated 
from a single source of light. Light from a 


.....Research sçjentists at ` Brunswick's 


Aerospace Research Institute have for the 
past few weeks been involved in a major 


‘conttibution to internationgl space téch- .: 


nology. White-codted workers 1i the’ dê- 
partment of aircraft construction. have 
been engaged if testing înetals, plastics 
and lubricants undêr space conditions. 
`, Material-tésting of this kind has no in 
the past been possible in thié Couritiy. 
Facilities of America's National aeronau- 
tles and Space Administration havo had 
‘io be utilised. From, now on a gieat deal 
of the test, work for Ëuröpe’s Eldo 
‘satellite programme can bé carried out in 
Brunswick. 
At the moment work is being carried 
out on the frkction. between two metal 
surfaces in a vacuum. The problems in- 


` FiunlfuterAllgenéine 


` ZEITUNG PUA DEUTSCHLAND. 


Not only Ordinary tight can bo bent 
round corners in the latest light cables. 
ting new procedures and materials deve- 
led by Schott of Mainz it will soon be 
posible to guide ultra-violet light from a 
wurce to an otherwise inaccessible ob- 


ject. The chief Immediate beneficiary is 


the world of medicine. ... 1 
The ability of flexible light cables to 
light waves round corners iş based 
on the principle of total reflection. When 
light passeş from one medium. to another 
which is optiçally less dense, that is from 
glass to air, the ray is bent away from thie 
normal. 


Hf thé incident ray meets the surface at 
.„mch an angle that the refracted ray must 
be bent away at ar angle of more than 
ninety degrees the light cannot emerge at 
all and is totally internally reflected. This 
principle has been.utilised for any years 
in binocülars and single-lens reflex cane- 
ı88, for İingstance. Jt is common to many 
ilems of optical equipment. 

Much the same lappens in a light 
flbre, of which there gare usually several 
hungted or even thousands. bundled to- 
gther in, a cable only millimetrég thick. 

A-ıay of light injècted at one end of 
the fibre is continually reflected back 


one. But only stylists despaired‘ of û, 
concept, the genoral public were 
ed. Even so, Ford owo much of 
Capri success to taking over and adap 
Opel’s marketing concept. 
—The Capri is also available in a i 
variety of models, wilh engines ng 
between 1,300 and 2,300 ce, 

—The Cupri driver can lake lhree pax 
gers and a reasonable aımotnt OF lug; 
with him. 
-Thio cheapest Capri costs 6,993 HA 

and the dearest is still below the Hk 

Mark level. The Opel! GT Tange start 

10.767 Marks, the price of the GT I 

The large GT is not lu' be had forh 

than 11,877 Marks, 

The Capri will lose the GF a munky 
of potential buyers but by no means 
It may well one day prove far wion 
dangerous competition to the more $pot 
ing Kadett models, as it is only onerg 
further up the price ladder form f: 
higher echelons of the Kadett range. 

Buyers are still not too sure whey 
or not to believe the two subsidiarisd 
the major American manufacturers U 
both have now opted to keep (hi 
models unchanged excopt in detail fu 
number of years, a policy that 4 
crucin inıportunce for thé European ne 
ket, even though Anteriean marke: 
specialists can hardly crodit the ides, 

Sales figures in this tountry makei 
cleat which of thie two gained top nit 
for marketing last year. Opel, with 
OF’ 272,462 units, were marginally dri 
onl thé 1967 figure of 276,271, a 
that was in any case mainly due tok 
abandoning of the Admiral and Diplomt 
rangêî. 1 

Ford sales ' fell from 233,282 d} 
195,701 -units.. Despite the Capri, sik’ 
was originally to have been christen 
Colt, Opal managers are satisfied si, 


their policy Hine, Technulogy, they" Û 


who ironed out the hitches in Opel'sre’ Û. 


discovered, sells well, 1 
Herr Petersen, Opol's.ehgino special | 


electronic Fuel-injeetion system in dou, |... 


. Oneofthe worldstop ten 


` “gtringers” reporliny from’ Bll ovcr Germariy and around lha ' " 


'world, 280,000 copies are printed daly, of which ‘210,000 (jo to 


d abrûad, and thé baiance s sold 


` subscribers, 20,000 are dis{tibulé 


‘ûi nêwsslandš, Every issue Js ead by atleast four or five persons. 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung is the paper of {he business» 
man and the politician, and indeed of everyone who malters in 


Garman market, the Frank 


lhe Federal Republic. 


For anyone wishing to penetrate (he 


furler Allgemeine is a must, In a country of many famous news- 
papers lis authority, scope, and influegce can be matched only at 


| ; `. < AF Intemational, Advertising Services Ltd, 7/9 Baker Street, London W.1 Tel, Welbede 5407 . ` ° 
„One conclusion has already bê ت‎ E A ا ا‎ 


an International level, ' .. 


When a néwspaper ranks aš one of lhe ten besl in the world, both 
its coverağe and its édilorial contents assume international ' 
significance. Twice the Frank{urler Allgemeine Zeitung has been’ 
„` named one of the ten best newspapers of the world. The first time, 
in, 1963, by professors, of the Journalism Department of Syracise 
University in New York. The second lime, in 1964, by ihe pro. 
fessors of 26 instlivles in the United States. 
fZeitung fûr Deutsdıland* ("Newspaper for Germany”) is a desld-  - 
nation 'ihat refilects.both the Frankfurter. Allgemelne's underly» 
irig purpûse and, more literally, its clrculatlon — whidı covers 
` ‘ Weft Berlin ahd the whole of the Federal‘ Republic. :In addition 


BITUNG FUR DEUTSCHLAND. 


Advertising tepresenlatives.(orU.S,A.: ET 2 ا‎ 1 
d Trade ‘Advertising, 1560 Broadway; New Yêrk, N.Y. 10036, , Tel. 212 581-3755" 


Sule 


j 1 3 2 EE EES ر‎ 
:: Member of T.E.A.Mı. (Top European Advertising Medib} ر‎ 


Advertising representative for UK.  , '' , 


. to 140 edilors and correspondents of its own, ihe paper has 450 


3 o NTA. Jnterhatfonal Newspaper an 
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quitk time, is enthusiastic. Technolog,’ 
he reckons, is no trouble at all. Wo ares’ 
gvod as the rest at tre very least. Wlond 


. i8 said and done, we all learnt [rom I 


sane men in tlhe thirties, Fle is right, (o 


.. Tê this very day' tho engineering acs 
; motor manufacturers’ in this count 


learnt their trade in pre-war Dresden 


Stuttgart. (DEUTSCHES ALLGEI 
. ‘SONNTAGSBLATT, 1i May 1% 


Singers siryortemployanoisê 
inspection system  . i 


ET 
dard levels will be handed over to 


noise abatement officer when he ll 
‘Ovet on.1 July. ' . | 


The measuring system will enable ! 


noise abatement officer to provide 
that. the pilot of any given aircraft, 
exceeded the’ noise limit, whereupon! 
finê can be Impösed. (At the moment 
maximum fine that can be inıpostd.: 
then only when the offence is proved م‎ 
have taken place, is a mere five Marks) ` 
The arrangement of measuring 
in pairs also makes it possible lo de 
mine .whether the pilot has made 


from ‘the’ prescribed approach roule % 


; hag reduced engine thrust. 


reached at Stutigart.' Aircraft noise a 1 
airport is well below the level proposed i 
a draft noise abatemênt Bill. 

7 (Hannovtergehe Presse, 13 AY 


- finn too high or too Tow, has devi 
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Wi AUTOMOBILES 


Opel re-vamps marketing 
techniques 


E وا و‎ RE I .- 
An ‘aerial. view::of the.Opel works at Rüsselheim. . Total plant area is 590 acres 
. Area qovered by buildings .|s. 8,417,300 square feet. with 13,988,00 square feet 


ta.work shops. (Phato: Qpej/Frelg. Reg. Pris. Darmstadt Nr.326/68 WR 174/68) 
E e E. . e 


lowlying, hard-sprung sports çar, the GT 
is designed for two engines: the 1,100-ce 
engine of the Kadett coupe and ihe 1900 
S engine of the most powerful Rokord. 
The more powerful of the two reqclios 


115-milos an hour but can only, .accomo.. 


date Iwo people and a modêrale iimoünt 
ûf İuggage. Fuel consumtion is nol spec- 
tacular either. 


; But the Opel GT, which was an immo-: 


qinte success by virtue of a most attrac- 
tive design package, was dogged by bad 
luck. First the production daté had to be 
postponed because the bodywork, order- 
ed in France, did pot arrive in time as n 


teailt. of the. May ‘1968 uirëst, Thon, ` 
when it finally :did ‘materialise, Ford’s uf 


Cologne unveiled tıe Caprl. ٠ 
Ihitlally the Caprl' did nof'worry Opel: 
Ford, the rcckoned, had not brought out’ 


sports car, imerély a pale Iriitation of . 


system an economic proposition for towns 
Fh medium-sized airports, . 2 
j . Unlike the outdated: Frankfurt devîçe 
Of 1964, the only installation of its kind 
in the country, ..the , Hewlett-Packard 
sysfem offers :the flvantage of providing 
eciphérable documentation of the auto- 
matically evaluated results via teleprinter. 


: The Incorporation of a computer ii 


jhe: system is necessary, the’ management 
e because there are no standard 


Jgüres for aircraft noite available; Byithe’ 


nd of May, after eight weeks in opera- 
tion, sufficient data will have. been corr 
piled for Stuttgart airport... 2 
ا‎ In order to guarantee reliable figures 


ا 


stations at’ Stuttgart ‘are 


In this way the normal noise level of each 
kind of aircraft taking off or landing at 
Stuttgart"tan' “be estimated; These stan- 


measuring 
rranged in sèrièd;'ğpatallel {ê each othe, : 


i given over 
. E Ta RE 


means of şlight changes to the bodywork 
of the Rekord and the gentle hum of tho 
six-cylinder enginge under the borınet 
Opel. succeeded with the Commodore in 
creating what no Opel had ever before 
managed: the Sèx appeal otherwisê radin- 
fed bj cats sacl is lhe "BNW or he 
Lancia. i 
.The, Commodore” and the Kadett 
helped Opeél over. š sticky patch. Thanks 
to these two niodéls tho firm weathered 
the 1967-68 economic retosslon fir bel- 
tor than Volkswigén and Ford, both of 
Wileh suffored badly. Tlie Coıpmodore 
Blso aliractad potential buyers (¢ he 
‘with its nippy 
bı 


Rekord ‘range, which, 


. four-cylinder engine, can also be driven in 
aşporting manno, 7 "™"™ 
, Ûpêl's coupes, ‘giver sporting narnês 


such as Sprint örf GS, are sports models 
j pit {fle qê in {hê pşek 1b tê Opêl GT. A 


`. Complaints about airoraft nolse are on 


; the increase and there are plans for a 
De? ABATE 


ite NENE HO™DFIHE’ aioli a 
swift improvement in the situation, Elec- 
trogics manufacturers are busy develop- 
ing.the neçespary:equtpment, 2: ..: 
Hewlett-Packard ' of Béblingén have 
developed the most uğ-{o“the-milnute’ aic- 
oraft noise inspection syétern in the world 
‘and done, so .in.the shortest. timp imagin- 
gable: ‘thas beof in seryicq:at Echterdin- 
Ben.airport, Stuttgart, since April:and was 
veiled to th. Presş on 12: May,; .,...;. 
" “Th ` measlring'systeth, ‘complete with 
digital ‘dompufét-for’ corttituous'and- èf- 
fective evaluation “öf ‘resul{s, "costs: oily 
961:000 Marks and, js depilgned apecifical- 
ly with , future, pegulatiqnsj, and. specif- 
E ا‎ ATT 
.1 UP. to eighty measuring points. can 
lnkéd tö the Cpt. which makéš the 


„ eally into Lite. witf competitors ia the 
Hiell 1, compefitors jn, the 7’ 


A few years ago Hans Mersheimer, 64, 
technica director of Opel, used to amuse 
himself by shooting past Porsches and 
BMWs in a compact Opel Rekord saloon 
fitted with an eight-cylinder General Mo- 
tors engine (GM are the majority share- 
holders in Opel). . 

As far as Mersheimer was concerned 
this was not to be the last word, “We'll 
show them,” he said and concentrated on 
building fast cars with a sporting look to 
intorest younger motorists in Opel and 
foster narque loyalty anıong older Opel 
owners. 

When the first models in the new style, 
designod with GM assistance, were un- 
velled moloring correspondents were gl- 
flowed to tıy them out on the nıotor- 
drome, Opel's - topsecurity proving 
ground near Hanau. 

The motordroıne, they learned, was 
banked so steeply that test velıicles could 
speed round tlhe track at 140 miles an 
hour without the slightést danger of 
spinning over the-‘top, 1 5 

What, ‘théy wondered, was ° لف از‎ 
about? At the’ 1965 Frankfurt motor 
show thêy saw the first expêerlmen tal 
sports car. it looked for all the word like 
the design study of an Italian stylist, The 
idea was to test the public's reaction, The 
genéêral public showed willing. ,;. ° 
.. İn September 1968 ‘Opel bêgan to’ 

market the new sports mode! in a GT 
1100 'and a GT 1900 versio. It was a 
Beniuitie’ sports car al 'a moderate 'plee, 
Since then thete has’béen'fio doubt that 
Opel “ate ‘dëtermined ' tûimprbve their 
image, tltat of a"manufactluror ‘of staid 
sêloong, 1 i. mE? ome 
` ‘In those days the averagé Opel had a 
nıge engine that developed precious Jittle 
in. the way qf horse power, -It could be 
dfiven for ,1 0,000 milgs, virtuglly with 
out using the gearbox, 
Within a votyshort space of tlmêe Opel 
succeeded in refurbishing ‘thêlr irhage, 
Winning over'oustomerts who wWoüld othër« 
‘wise no doubt have been sold on ttle iden 
‘of. buying a BMW’ or even a small Merce- 
‘des. Opol’s str'atogy-was threespronged:' 
~The new. Opels had soupell-up ongiries 
ğy Opel ştandards, a roomy , body and 
;lp-to-date rear axles, bringing thêrh teclı- 


'— They were made avail able in a wide 
„Tange of versions sa that every customer 
could make what as far as possible was a 
personal choice, - Compuitériséd “produ, 
0 Was, e, more than a match for 
ers, who gq some. diffionlty: Ig, wor- 
king out the 0 Gb blfatOre pelo 


They. were qise costed to work out less 
‘xperiéive than çotfiparaplê mûdels frojn 
‘fhér nianufdeturers but not’ to “laik 
.fheaper. i. ا‎ 

rer tO attract eyşlomérs jhê Opel 
dltategists included a nuke Of rho 


Progrpimme, Théo was f 
a Kadétt coupe .in ۾‎ matt 
‘hiack finish available. witl elther a 1,100 
Or a 1,900 ço engine, i 

The ninety-horsê-power,.] 900 cû ver- 
sian, has: provod i popular, lt is 


‘éapfble of a tap, speed of ùver 100, miles 
, an hour and, i nof, lacking: i 


; „ ejther. This miodél. was the ‘marketing 


, Strategists” decoy {0 4tfraet customers fo 


¦ the Kadett arid Olyiripla Fangês, . 
i ` Then there was tle Commodore. By 


1 
3 
1 
1 
1 


. .IRodels jn the 
. RallyeKadett, a 


ball too is losing ground to the YMCA's 
volleyball. Only indoor handball is 
flourishing. Forwards and defendoss have 
equal chances, art and drama have been 
muttiplied. Indoor handball even has its 
heroes, such as Hansi Schmidt or Bomber 
Lbking, and a game must have them. 
Indoor handball, unlike 1he outdoor 
variety, is telegenic too. 


The gamut of games is still many- 
«coloured. Thrills, artistry and heroism 
are everywhere the crucial ingredients of 
a riproaring mixture that fascinates mil- 
lions. 


It is easy enough to assume that this 
mass passion for games is a typical pro- 
duct of the present, neurotic century and 1 
is paralleled at best by the bread and 
circuses of Imperial Rome, In point of 
fact, game epldenılos of this kind have ت‎ 
assumed mass proportions evozywhore at 1 
some time or other. 


In Tang China the court and nobility 
wore polo-mad. Any number of vases are 
still in existence that depiot polo players 
of both sexos on horses with thoir talls 
kept short just as they are today to 
prevent them from getting in the way of 
tho polo stiok. 


A Chinese emperor Is roputod to have 
neglected tho dulles of government be- 
cause of his passion for polo to sucl an 
extent that ho was deposed. 


Jn Mexico and Guatemala a large 
number of ancient American pitches ard ,» 
still in existence and more are continually 
coming to light. Mayas, Toltecs, Zapotecs 

and Aztecs were all sold on Poc- ta~Poc 

or Tlachtll, a game that slarted off as a 

cult and was a tough sport too. Monte- 

zuma had a game organised in Tenoch- 

titlan, now Mexico City, in honour of 
Cortez. 


Renaissance Europe also went in a 
big way for Jeu de Paume, or real tennis. 
There were any number of courts and in 
Henri IV's France fncredible sums were 
bet on games, Despile a ban the bourgeols 
gambled as much on real tenn!s as did the 


Rugby - not as dangerous and brutal as tha non-player would think 


professional games(together with Ameri 
can football, baseball and ice hockey) and 
draws big crowds. At this year’s national 
finals in Giessen 5,000 people wanted 
tickets. Unfortunately the hall held only 
1,500. 


This game requiring almost no body 
play was invented at the end of the 
nineteenth century by a man by the name 
of James A. Naismith in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, thought up in much the 
same way as volleyball was. In both 
something of the spirit of the YMCA, of 
which Naismith was a member, is evident. 


Football's origins date back centuries, 
but outdoor handball was actually inven- 
ted by the Germans and the Czochs. Yet 
outdoor handball lacks the anıbivalonce 
of the basketball, the oquality of oppor 
tunity of attack and defence. 


A poworful lunge at the basket by a 
dofending playor in tho last tenth of a 
second of the game can work wondors, as 
20,000 delighted spectators saw in the 
Olympio finals at Mexico City. 


Outdoor handball, on the othor hand, 
socems despite changes in the ruics, to bo 
doomed to a slow deat. ııı0 game never 
roally movos as the forwars aro t00 
strong. A phalanx of defenders gathers 
round the penalty area to fend off the 
opposing forwards and manages to do so 
only by a succession of fouls. The mid 
fleld remains empty. 


Indoors the two penalty areas, thê' 


scenes of handball drama, have been 
brought closer together, The goal and 
penalty area are smaler and the boring 
midfield is missing altogether. Speed and 
any number of artistic throws can Out 
play even a solid mass of defenders. 
Outdoor handball is, like faustball and 
rounders; one of the games promoted by 
the gymnaslics movement in nineteenth 


century Germany, even though handball. 


did not develop until the present century. 
Pallone, a predecessor of football, was 
played as long ago as the Baroque period. 

Germany’s gymnasts had less luck with 


or at the most, threo foreign players are 
permitted. They add flavour to the broth. 
Any more and football becomes football 
for football's sake and interest wanes. 

Rugby, on the other hand, has yet to 
make the grade in this country, even 
though it is extremely popular in Britain 
and France. Why? Prejudice often plays a 
part. Anyone who has even played the 
game knows it is 2 fair game and nowhere 
near as dangerous &S football. But the 
general public see rugby as nothing more 
than a glorified mass punch-up. 

Tradition and knowledge of the game 


,„ make a good deal of difference. Rugby 


and cricket are extremely popular in the 
former white dominions - South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand, for instance. 

Hockey has hundreds of thousands of 
enthusiastic supporters in India and Pakis- 
tan while in the rest of the world the 
numers of hockey enthusiasts are more 
modest, with the possible exception of 
girls schools in England. Tennis, for its 
part, has its Mecca in Australia, where the 
game is a school sport. 

Outside the United States baseball 
has only really beconıe popular in Japan, 
and radiates from Mexico across the 
Caribbean to Venezuela. In ELrope and 
the remainder of South America no one 
wants to know; football is the game, Yet 
jt is wrong to assume that football is the 
most popular ball game in the world. For 
more people play basketball. 

Basketball is gradually gaining ground 
in this country, while In the United States 
jt has long been one of the four major 


Basketball - where speed and timing 


mm 
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y SPORT 


Roundup of sports that 
excit the world’s fans 


Suddenly millions of people were entr- 
anced by the drama of a game they had 
imagined to be only a harmless Jeisure 
gelivity. Ping pong, and the name denotes 
the degree of setiousness attached to it, 
gaduated into table tennis, an inexorable 
cantest, a fascinating sport. 

Table tennis wizards performed sheer 
magic with their beast of a ball, often 
fighting, the general public realisod, to 

the point of nervous exhaustion. 

This realisation was due solely to the 
table tennis world chanıplonships in 
Munich ice rink and the outside broadcast 
camera teams that covered the competi 
tion. This country’s outstanding perfor- 
mance was, of course, an additional fac» 


tor, 

The hero with which the general 
public could identify, the man who was 
playing for this contry, was there for the 
asking. For a few days at least, Eberhard 
§hler was nearly as popular as foot- 
baller Uwo Seeler. 

In the past table tennis las bcen felt to 
be a game virtually invented for Asians. 
For years either the Chinese or the Japa- 
nêse have been world champions and the 
Koreans, particularly the North Koreans, 
have also done well. 

Five years ago in Shanghai a table 
tnnis tournament with displays of the 
most incredible artistry was seen by 
10,000 spectators, In Munich even more 
people would have come on the last day 
J hé Olympic ice rink had bee able to 
accommodate more, As İt was, there were 
only 6,500 spectators, but over the ton 
days of the championships as many 
peoplo came a8 got to sce a needlo match 
In Federal league football. 

Why some ganmos suddenly become 
popular and othors docline is one of the 
unsolved problems of sport psychology. 

Rounders, which used to bo quite 
Widespread in this country, particularly 

gymnasts, has now almost died 
out. In the United States, on the other 
hand, it is still holding its own as baseball, 
even though there can be no mistaking a 
certain stagnation. 

Maybe baseball is on the point of 
wifering the same fate as rounders, 
American football, a varlant of rugby, is 
already the most popular spectator sport. 

‘The attempt to make soccer popular in 
the States, using TV, big names and show 

ines professionalism, appears to have 

for the time being. People who 
calm to know reckon that the last word 
at not been spoken. In the East coast, 
Frticularly in New York, the round soc- 
¢&r ball is gaining in popularity in schools, 

Two professional leagues and a wild 

of foreigners were bound to fail. 
Youngsters must be forthcoming from 
the native country. Professionalism can 
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exist for the exchange of con: 

the two orchestras. This 0 ١ 
very symptomatic of ihc cooperation 
exists betwcen the peoples on either ¢ 
of the frontier. 

There cxists here in ils beş ۹ 
cooperation between lwo pe 
Danes and the Germans on either sik 
the frontier. 

On the Flensburg city Council, uty 
totals 39, ten places are reserved |, 
menıbors to represent tlhe Danish gy 
munity. Everything possible is dow; 
ensure that community harmony ise: 
tained and that minority interest, 
given a hearing in the city’s managenr 

Flensburg is on friendly terms wilh 
other Danish towns that are just overj 
border, Sonderburg, Apenrade, Hadery 
ben and Tondern. Every two Years, { 
alternate sides of the border, the tore 
celebrate a Danish-German Day. Dut, 
these festivities local offlcials are sk) 
exchange views on economic, sclentiy 
artistic and political matters. 

Theres is 2 great deal of truth ht 
view that Flensburg is not only & but 
city but also a bridge city. Ht is a moddt 
what can be done on tho internatiui 
scene as regards cooperation. 

(VORWAÃRTS, 8 May I 


Traffic office 


expands 


The central traffic office of the Fë 
ral Republic in Flensburg, controlling 
registrations and licences in the who 
the country cannot complain that tH 
too little work to do. This office reoir| 
reports of all the traffic offences lh 
occur in the counlry, a routine ti 


: ‘beon' operative for moro that elt 


years, 3 1 

Now the ten-storey building in Fi 
burg that has acconnıodated this trl] 
offences department Is no Jonger Hi 
enough. Running parallel wilh lhe wi 
that has do bo done for tho more that 
million vehicles that are registered 
country Is {he work that las Lo be dt 
for the thousands of truffic offences 
occur, 

There are more thon 850 ofl 
working in the Flensburg central regi 
to deal with the daily routine probk 
There are more than three million p4 
in this country registered as “per! 
traffic offenders - that means more 
three offences, Each day as manjf. 
2,000 police reports have to be proce 
and approvals for vehicle road-worth 
dealt with. 

It is now proposed to extend 
already giant building. It is not 
fo lay the cost of these additional 
ties so urgently needed on the 
tax-paying road-users. Finances WÎ 


` provided from Federal resources. 


{Frankfurler 
Zeltung flier Deutschland, 4 sy I 


Crowded living 


conditions 


Approximately three million اا‎ 
almost five per cent of this ا‎ 
total population, ~— live in either ا‎ 
or limited accommodation, according 
teport recently issued by the Bonn اء‎ 
tute that deals with town planning *| 
modern tiving conditions. 8 

Accomodation is considered 0 ”' 
“overcrowded” when more than *' 
people live in one room. | 
(rankfurter Neue Presse, 14 bay 1 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


A view of Flensburg's charming harbour 
(Photo: Gerd Remmer) 


Prince Albert, the Prince Consort, who is 
now dead, the second was a professor 
who has gone mad and the third is myself 
and I would rather forget it.” ي‎ 

Today Flensburg along with Kiel and 
Libeck are the three centres of develop- 
ment in Federal state planning in Schles- 
wig-Holstein. 

During the past twenty years as many 
as 16,000 new houses and flats lave beer 
built in Flensburg. The city itself includes 
a sort of dormitory town that is made up 
of 3,300 flats and houses and this is to be 
extended, 

Considerable improvements have been 
effected and are planned for the city's 
supplies of electricity, gas and water as 
well as trafflo improvements, modernl- 
sation of the harbour and increased stor- 
age capacity for merchandise. 

Improvements in communlcations aro 
also planned which already Include the 
harbour and railways as well as ihe 
motorways that stretch through Flens- 
burg to Stockholm and Oslo to tho north 
and to Lisbon in the south. It is proposed 
to build an airport, modernising the 
present airstrip. A new highway between 
Flensburg and Kiel is already under cons- 
truction. : 

Flensburg is the second largest garrison 
town In the Federal Republic and thore is 
also the naval training depot at Mürwik 
which is well known. The city is also the 
centre of a number of Federal authorities 
in particular the traffic office, well 
known to any person who drives a car 
and particularly well known to anyone 
who has had trouble concerning traffic 
offences, 

The city’s many-faceted cultural and 
artistic activitles are also worthy of no- 
tice. 

There are at the moment within the 


` city's Himits.49,schools, of which 41 are 


German schools and eight are Danish. 
Among these schools are trade schools, a 
teachers training college and an engineer- 
ing college. There has been considerbale 
discusslon of setting up in Flensburg a 
technical univërsity in the future, 

The city has two museums and there 
are three large libraries as well as a cen tral 
library for books in Danish, 

The city. has a theatre which offers 


„performances the whole year through. 


The programmes include operas, operet- 
tas and straight plays. There is sympho- 


` ny orchestra of high quallty. Concerts are 
. given in the ‘Large Hall which seats 1,500 


people, 

Occasionally the orchestra plays with 
the Danish Sonderburg sland Oreheslrg - 
Sonderburg is close by, Arrangements 


facture of paper, The list of products goes 
on to include optical equipment, ready 
-made clothing, cutlery, rubber goods and 
rum. 

Because the city is located near the 
zonal border it benefits from Federal aid 
for businesses that are prepared to ope- 
rate in the area, Credit facilities are also 
available for businessmen who wish to set 
up operations in the city. 


Flensburg can be called a most impor- 
tant merchant city and one that . is 
rapidly growing as regards industrial Jeve- 
lopment. 


: n 1200.in the middle of the dukedom 
of Schleswig-Holstein the clty of Flens- 
burg was founded, The soclal set-up took 
the. form of.a, brotherhood, .the “Knudg 
gilde” that was a forerunner of the 
Hanseatic League. The population inclu 
ded Frisians, Germans and Danes,. gll 
working together peacefully as merchants 
in this frontier area between Denmark 
and Germany. 

In 1284 the newly-establislıed settle- 
ment was given a city’s charter. The city 
became important in the Scandinavian 
trade and was for a long time the most 
important shipping port in Prussia. The 
city’s history was closely associated witli 
the dukedom of Schleswig-Holstein, 
about which the British premier, Lord 
Palmerston once said: “The Schleswig- 
Holstein Question is so complicated that 
only three men understood it. One was 
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Flensburg — 
old and new 


Flensburg is a city with approximately 
100,000 inhabitants and a further 23,000 
people in the surrounding area. Town 
planning for the region estimates that by 
1980 the urban area will have 145,000 
persons with an increase of 10,000 job 
places. 

Flensburg is a harbour, 1ying at the 

end of Flensburg Fjord only about 20 
miles away from the Baltic and only a 
little further distatıt from the North Sea- 
coast. The Flensburg Fjord passes 
through hilly and very beautiful scenery 
and is busy with shipping of all kinds, 
The Fjord is popular for sailing. The 
southert! coast of tle Fjord is a part of 
Federal Republic territory. The northern 
coast Is Danish. 

Flensburg lies only about three miles 
from the Danish frontier, and the frontier 
authorities on both sides record annually 
aa many as 20 milllon crossings elther 
Way. 

‘The city is situated in the most nor- 
therly quarter of this country and of the 
Common Market, which brings with it 
advantages and disadvantages. Within the 
confines of the city and within its outly- 
ing ‘areas there are respectively 41 and 
27 Scandinavian companies operating, 
able to exploit the advantages of the EEC 
arda. 

The city of Flensburg has attracted 


Scandinavian businessman on a number 


of accounts — the atuoshere of the city, 
‘Ts ‘proximity’ to head’‘:office and the 
labour reserves the area has. 

Danfoss, the Danish firm, is the lead- 
ing Scandinavian firm operating in the 
city and the firm with the second largest 
production facilities in the city, Ship 
building is the city’s main industrial 
undertaking — the Flensburg Schiffsbau. 
This shipyard, along with subsidiary yards 
nearby enıploys approximately 2,000 
workers, and is capable of building ships 


` up to 40,000 BRT. 


There are something like 110 small 
businesses operating in the city's limits, 
producing 4 large range of goods, These 
include small vessels, compressors, valves, 


' complete heating and cooling equipment 


and speclal machinery used in the manu- 


Berliners are afraid 


every third woman said that she had no 
fears at being away from home after dark. 

The men were rather more COUIABSOUS. 
Only three per cent expressed any kind of 
Persistent anxiety at being away from 
home after nightfall and twelve per cent 
sald that they had fears 

Apprehension was most strongly ex- 
pressed by people over the age of 60 and, 
according to the survey, by people in the 
more general strata of society. 

For the past year the Allensbach Insti. 
tute has been working on this question of 
public safety and it is apparent that the 
crime increase has become a more serious 
cause for alarm than any social or politi- 
cal problémo that might beset the coun- 
HY. (Frankfurter Neue Presse, 23 April 1969) 


| of the dark 


West Berliners are among the most 
timorous citizens in the Federal Republic, 
according to a survey carried out by the 


. Allansbach Institute for market research 


and public opinion polls, 

To the question: “To many people it 
is not the done thing to return home late 
at night, Do you agree or disagree with 
this view? ” 

Every other person questioned in West 
Berlin was of the view that it was a bad 
thing to be out after dark. The average 


. view in the Federal Republic as a whole is 
. that two out of every five people ‘dis- . 


approve of belng out at night. 
As could be expected 37 out of every 


hundred women questioned had anxieties 
af being out of doors after dark, Only 


